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JOSEPH W. COHEN 


The Réle 
of Philosophy in Culture* 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM of this paper is the rdéle 
which philosophy plays in culture. I shall, however, approach it in a more 
indirect way by contrasting the réles which philosophy has played in the 
Orient and in the Occident. I do this for two reasons, the first being that 
most of the accepted interpretations of the function of philosophy in cul- 
ture have been made from the point of view of the West only and of the 
history of Western thought from the Greeks to the present. A deeper 
perspective can be realized for philosophy in general and even for the in- 
terpretation of Western philosophy itself, however, if we take into considera- 
tion the contrasting réle that philosophy has played in the Orient. Another 
reason for this approach is that an analysis of the réle of philosophy in the 
Orient may be particularly timely in view of the current trend among some 
philosophers of the Occident, especially in the United States, to advocate 
a synthesis or fusion or reconciliation of the philosophies of the East and 
the West. Their assumption is that Eastern and Western philosophies are 
complementary and that to bring them together into a unified system would 
be to correct the weakness of each and to furnish mankind with the 
required philosophy for world understanding. The cultural program of the 
United Nations in Unesco has undoubtedly encouraged this trend. The 
most influential embodiment of the idea is found in the writings of F. S. C. 
Northrop, particularly in his work The Meeting of East and West.’ It is 
the point of view which dominated the 1949 East-West Philosophers’ Con- 
ference in Hawaii.” 

The critical question which I think must be raised in this regard is whether 
such a conception or undertaking is meaningful—and, if so, what it means; 
whether it is compatible with the rdle of philosophy in culture; whether it 





*This paper was read at the Mountain-Plains Philosophical Conference meeting at Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, in October, 1954. 

*New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. 

*Charles A. Moore, ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Syn- 
thesis (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), passim. 
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is relevant to the basic actualities of the West and the East; whether it is in 
the domain of possibility in the present state of civilization. The problem 
of East and West is not an academic one. It is part of the world’s concern 
to put its house in order that it may achieve peace. Is the rdle of philosophy 
in the world today properly conceived as capable of a reconciliation in sys- 
tems of thought so disparate as those of the modern Occident and the tradi- 
tional East? And why the traditional East when all of Asia moves in the 
twentieth century in secular directions toward goals of aspiration which are 
incongruous with its own traditional modes of thought? It would seem that 
only dogmatic traditionalists or the most haphazard eclectics could formulate 
such a conception. 

Let us consider Northrop’s views a little more closely. It is his assump- 
tion that Western thought and the great tradition of the East could perfectly 
supplement one another: the West's theoretical prowess, its science, and 
democracy; and the East’s intuitive religio-aesthetic spirituality for the man 
within. Each could provide the other with precisely what it lacks. As things 
now stand, this assumption runs, West and East exemplify a fundamental 
polarization in thought. To bring them together, to fuse them somehow 
into one, is the philosophical key to future world-harmony and universal 
fulfillment. He goes on to assume that philosophical initiative can accom- 
plish the feat, for even statesmen now recognize that there is a battle for 
men’s minds and that ideas are instrumentalities as crucial today as ordinary 
politics, military might, and the diplomacy of the market. 

What is the philosophical argument by which Northrop establishes these 
assumptions? I cannot go into the intricate detail of Northrop’s involved 
formulae. He makes Locke the philosophical malefactor who led to all the 
errors of liberal thought and culture by interpreting man as a spiritual sub- 
stance with natural rights and by setting material and spiritual substances 
over against each other. He corrects Locke’s errors by his own theory of 
epistemic correlations. By some magic he extends this doctrine to prove to 
his own satisfaction the equal validity of the West’s theoretical and the East’s 
“empirical” approach to reality. The philosophy of the East is an intuitive 
empiricism, and its achievements are distinctively religious and artistic, pro- 
viding in these realms more valid insights into reality than can the theoretic 
West. The West’s theory provided science, technology, and democracy. 
These give it power. But its erroneous empiricism deprives it of the aesthetic 
depth of the Orient. At every point in Western and Oriental culture 
Northrop points to philosophers and philosophical movements, always 
theoretical in the one and aesthetic-intuitive in the other, presiding over the 
course of events, the direction of institutions, the “inner norms” of com- 
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munities, their distinctive cultural expressions. He either ignores or tries to 
explain away whatever will not fit into this scheme. With incredible dis- 
tortion and intriguing ingenuity he applies it backward from Locke to the 
Greeks and forward to Kant, Hegel, and Marx; to the United States, England, 
Germany, Soviet Russia, and to every country of the Orient. The Eastern 
mysticisms and absolutisms of the spirit are vindicated as the embodiment 
of truths immediately apprehended. These parallel the theoretically pos- 
tulated and inferred truths of Western science. The East’s philosophies are 
the mature versions of its religions. The experienced communion of the 
mystic with the infinite is a contact with what Northrop calls “the undif- 
ferentiated indeterminate aesthetic continuum” of reality, of which the West 
has been sadly deprived. 

I cannot here yield to the temptation of analyzing Northrop’s position in 
detail. This brief description is enough to get it before us as a version of 
the sovereign rdle of philosophy in culture. I shall be content here to point 
to the greatest single fallacy of Northrop’s approach to the vast practical 
problem of world unity to which he addresses himself. His doctrine of 
epistemic correlations omits completely the necessary means of coping with 
what lies at the heart of his problem: the category of will in human experi- 
ence; men’s interests, needs, and desires, and their interrelations with in- 
stitutional dynamics. Desire, itself contextual, seeks satisfaction through’ 
action in the world. Conflicts of desire lead through struggle and com- 
promise to agreements. A mixture of custom, reason, and power transforms 
such agreements into institutions with their symbolizations in changing 
ideas, values, and ideals. Now, Northrop’s epistemic formula supplies 
categories of immediate apprehension and logical postulation, but omits 
the living context of will in action which is at the center of concrete experi- 
ence. He can, therefore, cope with the value problem he faces only in terms 
of theory or intuition. It is clear, however, that intuition alone can serve 
him as a criterion. Values must be immediately apprehended, since they 
have for him nothing to do with will, and this is precisely what the transcend- 
ent mystical vision of the East also claims. It stills the will. Hence, the 
Orient must for Northrop supply the world’s values while the Occident 
supplies the theories and the facts properly elicited by theory. 

It is here that Northrop’s whole approach to the issues before him, his 
analyses and his proffered solutions, cultural and practical, seem spurious. 
The formula of epistemic correlations is the wrong instrument for his pur- 
pose. His extreme version of the autonomous and sovereign rdéle of philos- 
ophy in culture is one consequence. From these premises flows his expan- 
sion of the so-called naturalistic fallacy into what he calls “the culturalistic 
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fallacy.” The latter is the stick with which he would beat down any con- 
trary theory of the rdle of philosophy in culture, any theory that would 
undertake to include desire and the conditions for its satisfaction as germane 
to philosophy and culture. The “ought,” for Northrop, is unconditioned. 
It can never be a function of the “is.” It is empirical because it is immediately 
apprehended, but it is not, for Northrop, derivable from any empiricism 
which starts from the cluttered experience of all mankind. This is for him 
a spurious empiricism because he sees philosophy as an autonomous realm 
of theoretical insights and value intuitions that are uncontaminated by the 
course of human history though directing its destinies. To set the world 
to rights it is necessary only to think up new, or to recompose old, philosophic 
theories and intuitions, political theories and economic doctrines, religious, 
aesthetic, and artistic insights, and to convey these tidings to the proper 
statesmen and policy makers. Culture will then submissively reform itself. 


Let us look at the réle of philosophy in Western culture. Exhaustive 
analyses of that réle are everywhere at hand. They are the commonplaces 
of our historians of thought and culture. Western philosophy has kept pace 
with and adapted to a panorama of changing life. It has helped launch 
great general ideas, and helped corrupt them. It has clarified and criticized, 
brought to system and desystematized, whole realms of experience and 
reality. It has formulated alternative visions and orientations of value in 
closest relation to the diversified institutional orders of Western society. It 
has in the end left no part of the vast clutter of civilization unmolested. 
The mind of Europe was on the whole a single mind, though the uneven 
course of development of its institutional life among its constituent peoples 
meant that always one or another of them was at different times taking up 
the burden of making the required reinterpretations of man and nature, of 
mind and value, of the ordering of society by its institutions. They were 
required because protest and conflict always threatened if adaptations were 
not forthcoming. Empires of masters and slaves, rulers and ruled, gave way 
amidst the conflict of oligarchs and democrats to the Greek idea of free 
citizenship in the city state. The West moved amidst struggle and conflict, 
as A. N. Whitehead remarked,® from slavery to serfdom to feudalism to 
aristocracy, to political equality of rights, to careers effectively open to talent, 
and, one might add, to civic minima for all. It is in the midst of a current 
struggle between capitalism and socialism. It is at this point that the East, 
used and exploited, denied by its own past, and deprived by a dominating 
West of a parallel development, has broken into the fray. 





* Adventures of Ideas (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 24. 
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In the Occident, periods of great social change and of shifts in institutional 
dominance always brought fresh bursts of philosophical activity and even- 
tually led to new philosophical syntheses. Once the traditional religious 
world-views based on custom and authority had been broken down by the 
pioneering Greeks of the city state, the career of Western philosophy was 
launched. One need but recall the sequence of institutional patterns that is 
most relevant to subsequent transformations in the philosophical climate: 
Hellenistic monarchies; the Roman Empire and its law; its inner breakdown 
and the Christian epoch, with feudalism and the eventual thirteenth-century 
synthesis; the Renaissance monarchies, aristocracies, and republics; maturing 
capitalism and democracy, science, industrialism; and the present spread of 
socialism. At every point of transition, philosophy finds itself engaged and 
embattled—a part of the cumulative changes and resulting clash in values. 
There is an almost continuous activity of thought directed upon this course 
of development, the challenge always appearing and the thought always 
forthcoming, with variegated and conflicting expression of these changing 
climates in art, architecture, religion, letters, and music. 

Beginning with the Greek secularization of outlook, a naturalistic hu- 
manism emerged to challenge the supernaturalisms and non-naturalisms 
that were continuations and refinements of an immemorial tradition of 
symbolized feeling and imagination. The history of Occidental philosophy 
is one in which representatives of both these trends of thought and specula- 
tion were forced to direct their attention upon concrete institutional realities 
within the culture, and upon institutional changes that came out of effective 
struggles against prevailing power. These changes made further impact on 
character, social process, and values. Occidental idealisms and even ab- 
solutisms were oriented to these realities as much as, sometimes more than, 
Occidental empirical naturalisms. Christianity itself, for example, besides 
being a creed, a theology, and a religious philosophy, was also an institu- 
tion. It permeated every layer of the community for a millennium, and for 
some of that time its organization was the sole carrier of the responsibility 
for civilization. This is one of the points we must bear in mind when we 
turn to the Orient. There were religions and philosophies in the East but 
never a church in the Western sense. 


Let us turn now to the Orient. In dealing with the réle of philosophy in 
Eastern culture, I am forced to belabor what must be fairly obvious to all. 
I shall simply call to mind the verdicts of both Oriental and Occidental 
students of its culture and classical philosophy, for there is much agree- 
ment among them. There is a broad parallelism in the cultural contexts 
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of both India and China: in both, vast stretches of space and time within 
which their tradition-bound cultures endure; in both, no new developments 
for hundreds of years and a supervening process of accelerating breakdown 
of traditional institutions, styles of life, and values. The disintegration was 
the inevitable result of the period of Western domination. Northrop’s views 
reflect no serious analysis either of the disintegration or of the domination. 
In both countries there is a parallel institutional foundation—the patriarchal 
family and the village; the hierarchal stratification, with the intensifying 
factor of caste in India; the Empires, warring kingdoms, in general, loose- 
knit central authority. In China there is the single transition from feudalism 
to a moderate despotic centralization. On the whole, the East exhibited the 
ruler and ruled relations of authority mitigated by the mellowings of custom 
and the refinements of decor over great stretches of time, but always sub- 
ject to dynastic wars and periodic chaos. . 

Philosophy is a monopoly of small elites in degrees of integration with 
the status quo, closer in India than in China. In India it is a more direct 
outcome of the religious background, with the Vedas and Upanisads as the 
sacred texts, the Brahmins as the priestly caste, and Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
and Hinduism in a continuous common derivation. Philosophy is an ex- 
tension and refinement of the traditional religion. Devotion and knowledge 
interweave. Buddhism alone contains the element of social protest against 
the Brahmin acceptance and explicit moralizing reinforcement of the caste 
system, but otherwise it moved within the same set of premises. Its protest 
and program of purification failed in India, and in the outcome Hinduism 
alone prevailed. 

In China Confucius is called “the mentor and model of ten thousand 
generations.” Confucianism is supplemented by Taoism and Zen (Ch’an) 
Buddhism, which are closer than Confucianism to the philosophy of India. 
As Hu Shih has neatly summed it up for China: “Buddhism for the sal- 
vation of the soul, Taoism for contemplation but Confucianism for the 
ordering of society and government.”* Confucianism, despite its mild secular- 
ity and naturalism and the absence, as in India’s Brahmanism, of the direct 
link of a priesthood with religion, endorses and reinforces the principles of 
ancestor worship, filial piety, and loyalty to the emperor. From the Han 
Dynasty on, it is usually closely linked with governmental administration 
and centers of political authority. The Confucians had expressed protest 
against despots in behalf of good government, and sympathy for the com- 
mon lot. These are seen as a sufficient danger to central authority to require 





*Hu Shih, “Confucianism,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1931), Vol. IV, pp. 198 ff. 
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official control by subsidy and a system of civil service examinations which 
would assure that Confucian education generated only the kind of orthodox 
thoughts that were needed to pass. It was an effective preventive for keep- 
ing out non-conformists like Tai Chén and assured the standardization of 
thought. The later Neo-Confucianism is esoteric and speculative. Medita- 
tion and quietism come to the fore when the older secularity is fused with 
the Buddhist and Taoist religions. 

Philosophy, then, in both China and India is in the hands of priests and 
scholars who are dominated by the past, who worship their ancient texts, 
endlessly hallow them, and refine upon them, content with social institutions 
as they had grown up and giving them ethical justification. In India from 
earliest times a halo of ethical and cosmological rationalization is given 
the institution of caste by the Brahmins at the top, condemning multitudes 
of Sadras and Untouchables to a life of contempt. In China dominating 
concepts of harmony and co-operation are geared to the prevailing order 
of ruler and ruled and to the three obediences. These cultures could pro- 
vide no basis like the West’s for ideas of struggle and of citizenship. There 
could, therefore, be no living state and no political philosophy, no science 
of nature or of man such as emerged in the West with the Greek break 
from tradition. Thought is fundamentally in alliance with custom and au- 
thority, not innovating or seriously critical. Philosophers reinforce social 
codes and duties or are silent on the social side of man’s life. No great ideas 
emerge from their religions to exercise their ferment and to organize what 
new streams of tendency might be incipient in the cultures. Instead, the 
tradition-dominated thought opens the way to a continuous reabsorption 
of cults and rituals from the past. It is incapable of the West’s continuous 
revision or elimination of these relics of a primitive outlook. Systematic 
philosophy in India concentrates upon spirit separated from any entangle- 
ment in social or other inferior realms of being. Indifferent to these ex- 
ternals, it could tolerate any version of them. To compromise and conciliate, 
to be eclectic, is inevitable when divergencies of orientation are always sec- 
ondary to a pervasive conformity to tradition. This accounts for the stress 
on toleration which both Eastern and Western historians often profess to 
find in the Orient. But it is a far cry from the West's liberal principle of 
toleration emerging after a long era of partisan ideologies.” We look in 
vain in the Orient for the continuous passionate intellectual partisanship of 
the West where ideas are more weapons of struggle and manipulation than 
objects of worship or sacred arcana of salvation. 





®See on this point P. T. Raju, India’s Culture and Her Problems (Rajputana: The University of 
Rajputana, 1947), pp. 85 ff. 
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Always in the East the same eternal alternations of peace and dynastic 
and imperial wars, no effective pressures from below, and no institutional 
change. The chronic helplessness of life must have been transparent to the 
sensitive. It is expressed in the underlying fatalism and pessimism, both 
built into the doctrine of transmigration and of karma and dharma. The 
need of the thoughtful was for the consolations of philosophy, for escape 
from the Wheel of Birth and Death, and from the futility of daily existence. 
In contrast to Plato’s Eros and to Aristotle’s Philia, the principle of renun- 
ciation plays the central rdéle. It dominates the subjectivism of Oriental 
philosophy, which turns inward for self-development to disciplines of auster- 
ity and asceticism, concentration and meditation, to a search for inner 
serenity. The orientation is everywhere passive and quietistic. The meta- 
physics of the world as appearance and of a transcendent eternal reality is 
directed solely to this style of life, not as in Plato to a discrimination between 
opinion and scientific knowledge. Plato’s rational soul must apply its 
knowledge to the world as a standard for its criticism and transformation. 
The Oriental inner spirit has no such intermediate sojourn but seeks direct 
communion with the Absolute. It is the logic of escape from the world’s 
affairs, not of obligation and commitment toward them. The Indian 
philosopher Raju has pointed out that Buddhist “self-surrender, passivity 
and the techniques of love,” the concept of ahimsa, “the extreme forms of 
non-injury and compassion preached by Buddhism and Jainism made the 
Indian incapable of facing what was painful and dreadful either to him- 
self or to others.”® To escape suffering, not to cope with it, is both the heart 
of life and the goal of salvation beyond it. The idealism of the Absolute, 
the dream of experienced communion with it, pervades the tradition. 

Northrop seems right in stressing the identity of Brahman, Atman, Cit, 
Jén, Tao, Li, Nirvana, and Void. But when he gives his own name to that 
identity, it becomes the “undifferentiated indeterminate aesthetic continuum.” 
When he accepts it as an immediately apprehended and savored actuality on 
the same empirical level as everyday experience, he only adds another to 
the many philosophical and other extravaganzas which pervade his writing. 
The truth about the undifferentiated aesthetic continuum is that traditional 
Oriental society failed to differentiate itself. That is why it remained tradi- 
tional. If Northrop’s presuppositions had not prevented him from doing 
so, he could have pointed to Western culture to illumine the réle which 
idealism and mysticism played in the Orient, the adaptation of intelligence 
and sensibility to a culture’s weakness and to the feeling of individual help- 





*P. T. Raju, “The Development of Indian Thought,” Journal of the History of Ideas, XIII (1952), 
$42. 
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lessness before the extreme obduracy of affairs to human purpose. What 
was Neo-Platonism if not the systematization of a sense of defeat while 
adhering to a vision of values as Graeco-Roman society decayed? We see 
it emerging with the Stoics, advancing through the middle Stoa and the 
theokrasia as the Roman Empire suffered internal breakdown and became 
a military despotism. 

Northrop ignores the fact that Western philosophy has had its own re- 
ligiously molded subjectivisms, idealisms, and mysticisms, and its secular 
subjectivisms as well. His rigid insistence on the theoretic component as 
the sole key to everything in the West forbids him to consider Western sub- 
jectivist resources, as alternative to the Orient’s, for a possible solution to 
his own approach to the world problem of reconstruction in philosophy. 
We are all familiar with the alternation of philosophical climates in the 
West from objectivity to subjectivity and back. The important fact is that 
the West’s subjectivisms and idealisms, both in philosophy and in literature, 
have always accompanied institutional change. They were not, as in the 
East, identical elaborations in the midst of unvarying circumstance. This 
makes it the more likely that our subjectivist insights have been adapted 
to such change and are therefore more relevant than the Orient’s to the 
present world’s presumed need of inwardness to correct the extraversions 
of its scientific, industrial, and democratic models of thought. Western 
idealism has made its own fundamental contributions to thought and ex- 
pression when organic social bonds or the claims of passion, spontaneity, 
and imagination were slighted or distorted by overeager mechanistic spec- 
ulations, by rationalistic formalisms and naturalistic literalisms. Western 
idealism and subjectivism, Hellenic and Christian and post-medieval, have 
shown no such utter renunciation as those of the Orient. Even Hellenic 
Neo-Platonism was after all permeated with Platonic-Aristotelian and Stoic 
categories which emanated from the variegated secular content of Greek 
experience. The mystical communion with the One was purportedly a very 
rare experience even for Plotinus. Christian idealism, tied to its worldly 
institution, the Christian Church, modified itself by incorporating Aristo- 
telian naturalism. The intensity and passion, the agony and strain, of spirit 
within Christian thought, the sense of sin and guilt, is a far cry from the 
serenity and quietism sought by the Orient. Was it not because the West's 
idealisms always sought, even when they failed, to cope with desire, with 
suffering, with the relation of these to reason and value, and with the eternal 
conflict between good and evil? Whitehead points out that Christianity, 
though basically conservative like all institutionalized religion, has always 
wavered between despot-slave renunciation and human brotherhood. 
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Secular idealism and subjectivism in the West have had a career from 
Descartes’ cogito to romanticism, from the delighted introspection of a 
Montaigne to the stream of consciousness novel and to the agony of a Kafka, 
from Schopenhauer and Nietzsche to Bergson and the Existentialists. If a 
compensatory subjectivism and idealism be the need of the world and 
rescue from our extravert individualist complacency, philosophers might 
heed the conversation that went on between all of these currents from the 
West's own past and present with a greater chance of arriving at something 
relevant to these purposes and to the conditions of which they are a part. 

It is acknowledged by authorities that Oriental traditions have had no 
significant development for centuries. The Islamic invasion of India and 
the Mongol and Manchu invasions in China were disrupting events. For 
the most part they were eventually absorbed. But subsequently the whole 
East suffered subjection and cultural disintegration before the invasions of 
the West. Under British dominance India was given administrative unity 
for the first time, and for one hundred years its intellectuals were given an 
English education to train them for subordinate colonial administration. 
China was partitioned into spheres of influence. In both countries we ob- 
serve the impotence of their traditional philosophies. They had nothing to 
say and no direction to give. Gandhi's brilliant non-violence strategy is an 
ambiguous and passing exception. Chiang Kai-shek, when the Kuomintang’s 
liberal impulses waned, tried to restore Neo-Confucianism as a base for his 
retreat to agrarian landlordism. 

The East is in its new era of national liberation bent on institutional re- 
construction. It is swept and pervaded by Western thought and motivation, 
liberal and Marxist. Its active leadership today has had Western training 
and education in Europe and America and in Soviet Russia. The drastic 
rejection of its own philosophical tradition manifests itself in every Asian 
country, and ever more explicitly. While some of our Western philosophers 
absorb themselves in a strenuous effort to master the ancient classics, creative 
minds in India seek philosophical sustenance from Rousseau, Laski, Dewey 
and Marx, from Plato and Gandhi. Gandhi himself had an Oxford train- 
ing. Nehru, his heir, went to Harrow and Cambridge and is vastly indif- 
ferent to otherworldly Hinduism. Krishna Menon was trained by Laski at 
the London School of Economics; Maotse, Chou En-lai, and Ho Chi-min 
turned to Moscow. American pragmatism, British liberalism, and Marxian 
dialectical materialism—these provide the East with ideas and values, and 
it seems inevitable that they will continue to do so for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. This assimilation of progressive and revolutionary Western thought 
is seen as the indispensable accompaniment to the effective transformation 
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of social relations of caste in India and stratification in China, to educational, 
scientific, and religious reconstruction. The final realization of the cultural 
program of national resurgence awaits the solution of immediate problems 
of backward agriculture and inadequate industrialization. Perhaps it will 
be recognized in the future that one of the greatest rdles philosophy in the 
West ever played was that of furnishing the indispensable ideas for the 
rapid transformation in the twentieth century of the Asian half of the world. 

The West, however, provided itself at every stage of its d:velopment with 
the required philosophical ideas, gave special embodiment after special 
embodiment to the great general ideas from its tradition and fashioned 
new ones to replace those that had served their day. Always in the West 
the underlying dynamics of social change in institutions and occupa- 
tions, the turbulent process of arriving at agreements, dictated the adapta- 
tions of thought and kept intelligence at the stretch. In the East, despite 
occasional brilliant periods under exceptional emperors, the alliance of 
thought with power or its coerced conformity to it or, again, its pessimistic 
elite escape to transcendent realms of spirit, kept the culture static and weak. 

Today the East looks to a West divided into two fundamentally different 
styles of life and ideology and the East itself already also reflects the same 
division, with India seeking its model in liberal capitalistic democracy and 
China in Soviet socialism. It is as emerging great powers that they do so 
with a will wholly their own concentrated upon immediate reconstruction. 
To quote a brief passage from Chester Bowles’s Ambassador's Report: 


“The acid of Western modernity has dissolved their faith in traditional values 
and patterns,” an Indian Christian explained about his fellow students. ... “We 
tend to live with one leg in the world of the ancients and the other in the rational 
scientific world of the modern, with the feeling that both these worlds are breaking 
to pieces under our feet.” 

Earnestly he asked the Western delegates to try to understand “the moral chaos 
inherent in a cultural and religious crisis, the hopes and fears, the promises and 
frustrations, the skepticisms and uncertainties in which young Asians find them- 
selves,” and the resulting “superficiality or self-seeking” or political extremism. 

This attempt to find new roots and to create a new synthesis of old and new ideas 
leads many young students into communism, while others, unable to find satisfying 
answers anywhere, retreat into reactionary communalism, into arch opposition to 
change and the glorification of the past.” 


It is appalling to contemplate the possibility that our philosophers will so 
misconceive the problem of the meeting of East and West as to formulate 
it in Northrop’s terms. It is as though we were not already handicapped 





"New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954, p. 90. 
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enough by the prevailing dislocations within the liberal philosophical world. 
We would add to existing confusions and drifting winds of doctrine a 
quixotic undertaking to reconcile our own disorientation, not with the East 
as it now thinks and acts but with an East conceived as motivated in world 
affairs by its traditional creeds and devotions. The outcome could be the 
antithesis of a reconciliation. 

What is the import in this regard of the explosive success in the East of 
the Western Marxian alternative? Is its rapid spread the result merely of 
successful public relations? Is it due to the effective application of group- 
dynamics techniques among the academic personnel of China? Nothing 
would appear to be so incongruous with Marxism and to stand out in such 
stark contrast as the modes of thought, the type of “inner norms” which 
Northrop insists upon as the unchanging essence of the Eastern mind. How, 
then, could the philosophy of dialectical materialism have penetrated China 
in the brief period of thirty-four years? It is Marxism’s concentration of 
criticism on crucial contradictions within the structure of liberal theory and 
practice and its revolutionary strategy which must be faced by Western 
liberal thought in coping with the Orient as much indeed as in coping with 
its own internal tensions. That task is formidable, requiring every progressive 
resource of liberalism’s self-reforming potentialities. To quote from Chester 
Bowles again: 


Fanaticism, too, is a powerful force. Into an empty, unemployed life, recently cut 
loose from age-old cultural and religious systems, communism comes like a mighty 
purpose: It is a complete ideology, which purports to answer every question. It de- 
mands total service, sacrifice and secrecy. For the rigid concepts of caste and family 
restrictions communism substitutes an entire new pattern of existence with equally 
rigid loyalties, with clear-cut day-to-day objectives - with ready-made enemies 
marked for extinction. 

Western concepts, long taught in Indian universities and in other nations in the 
East, have done much to undermine the old way, and in its place, instead of an easily 
understood formula for existence they offer this infinitely more complex concept of 
individualism, the right to speak one’s own mind and act according to one’s own 
judgment as long as there is no interference with the rights of others. 

Many young Indians, suddenly breaking loose from caste and family find in this 
new individualism only uncertainties, frustrations and a never-ending series of deci- 
sions for which there are no ready-made guide posts. They become bewildered, 
powerless to act, and often easy targets for the Communist agent.® 


Here in the West, intensified stress on Oriental philosophy could only 
accentuate the atmosphere of defeatism and the tendency, now well ad- 





*Ibid., p. 121. 
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vanced, to abandon affirmative faith in reason as intellectuals are cowed 
by the difficulties of maintaining it before the course of events and the pub- 
lic trend to conformity. One is half persuaded that part of the attraction 
which Oriental philosophy exerts stems from this source. The climate of 
thought which generated European existentialism is of a similar nature. The 
way is being opened to stronger waves of obscurantism in philosophy just 
as the New Criticism has tended to open it in the field of letters. 

A report’ on the 11th International Congress of Philosophy at Brussels 
expresses alarm for the present state of Western philosophy. It states that 
the Conference exhibited the deep cleavage between Anglo-American and 
continental philosophy, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the gulf 
between these and philosophers from the countries of dialectical materialism. 
The latter were totally absent. The report goes on to state that the ter- 
minologies of the different groups, their universes of discourse, have fallen 
apart. Each group utters its own soliloquies in a vacuum. Continental 
tho: ght has become an emotional Stimmungsphilosophie, a type of phil- 
osophical psychology with a strong flavor of Orientalism despite its Western 
origin; “mixed with delusions of superior wisdom, absolute necessity and 
mystical ‘decision,’” it seems closer to Hindu contemplation and stands in 
sheer contrast to the Anglo-American view of philosophy as a cognitive 
search. The report concludes that the history of philosophy can show few 
examples of such cleavage since philosophy became an international enter- 
prise in the West. 

The recent biennial report from Mortimer Adler’s new Institute of 
Philosophical Research indicates that it is undertaking to cope with this very 
situation. Acknowledging the intellectual diversity and chaos in Western 
philosophy, it would strive for an understood diversity. It conceives philos- 
ophy’s réle as liberating the mind from the dominant prejudices of a 
particular time and place. It intends to proceed by organizing a taxonomy 
of all the fundamental ideas of the West and hopes thus to make a beginning 
toward restoring the sentiment of intelligibility now rapidly evaporating 
and to spread a sense of the unity of Western civilization. The undertaking 
is presented as a unique experiment with a dialectical method which brings 
scholars together to pool their research in face-to-face discussion about the 
meaning of the great Western ideas. The starting assumption is the autonomy 
of philosophy, and it is reflected in the procedure followed. It is not on the 
agenda of the Institute to explore cultural situations along with the ideas. 
The Adlerian enterprise is an unexcelled way to get a half million dollars 





* Journal of Philosophy, LI (February, 1954). 
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from a Foundation and it can result in another edition of the Adlerian 
Syntopicon. 

Who, then, can take seriously the view that we can reduce existing ten- 
sions or win battles of minds by holding conferences for the reconciliation 
of philosophies East and West like the recent one at Hawaii? These are 
pedantic Northropian dreams rather than meaningful programs. The 
scholars of the West who mastered the classics of India and China and 
established our wide range of Oriental studies made a great contribution 
to learning. But we must also recognize that Western colonialism had a 
practical need to know the mind of its subject people for the purposes of 
effective administration and control. The independent status and growing 
power of India and China now, and their present relation to the West, call 
for the more difficult task of understanding the present direction of their 
thought and sensibility. These move rapidly into the same contemporary 
world of controversy in which we are ourselves involved and within which 
both East and West seek valid answers. It is not a realm to be described 
in terms of aesthetic-intuitive components and Northrop’s “undifferentiated 
continuum.” There is no problem of reconciliation and eclectic compromise, 
of orchestration of complementary wisdoms. There is no genteel and in- 
nocuous alchemy for achieving a united world. There is a problem for 
philosophers in action in an arena of strident partisanships intimately linked 
with world affairs and the clash of powers. Those studies and conferences 
only which will bring to bear upon this situation philosophical insights most 
relevant to it from the past or present stand any chance of contributing to 
the rdle philosophy should and must be playing. We academic philosophers 
may not be up to the task. If so, other philosophers will be. 
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CHARLES A. MOORE 


Cohen on the Réle 
of Philosophy in Culture 


PROFESSOR COHEN’S PAPER issues a comprehensive chal- 
lenge to practically all phases of the work to which Philosophy East and 
West is devoted. The extreme character of his criticisms might lead 
to the impression that his thesis deserves answer only by silence, but the 
paper is a serious one. Its points must be given full consideration—and 
the challenge must be met pointedly and comprehensively.* The present dis- 
cussion, by the editor of this Journal, will restrict itself to the more general 
aspects of Cohen’s paper and will be followed by papers by Professor S. K. 
Saksena, of Saugar University, in India, and Professor Y. P. Mei, of the 
University of Iowa, representing China. In these papers Cohen’s under- 
standing and interpretation of the philosophies of these particular countries 
will be examined and evaluated. The importance with which the editor 
of the Journal considers Cohen’s challenge is reflected in the fact that almost 
this entire issue is devoted to his paper and discussions thereof. It is being 
so considered, not only because it constitutes a serious challenge and in- 
cludes some interesting and valuable suggestions, but also because it pre- 
sents, unfortunately, an all-too-common and widespread questionable inter- 
pretation and evaluation of Oriental and comparative philosophy which 
must be stated openly and ably, as is done by Cohen, and faced and met 
directly—although such a “reply,” being necessarily negative in character, 
can attemptonly to remove misinterpretations and cannot attempt the more 
valuable statement—or restatement—of the positive values of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy for the West and for philosophy as such. The at- 
tempt to overcome mistaken interpretations and evaluations is, however, an 


*The author of this discussion was present when Cohen’s article was read at the Mountain-Plains 
Philosophical Conference meeting held at Laramie, Wyoming, in October, 1954. 

This extensive threefold rejoinder to Professor Cohen’s article is emphatically not presented as 
the direct criticism of Cohen which it may seem to be, but, rather, as a rejoinder to the entire set 
of misinterpretations and questionable interpretations in the paper which are apparently shared by 
a great number of Westerners and must therefore be corrected in order to prevent continued neglect 
of the fertile and significant field of Oriental and comparative philosophy.—Editor’s Note. 
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indispensable propaedeutic for those who might well be so convinced by 
exclusively critical analysis that they will not pursue the more difficult road 
to a clearer understanding of the significance of the East for the West. 

Cohen’s paper is a challenging one both because of its positive suggestions 
and constructive criticisms and also because of what the present writer 
would consider an extremely questionable understanding and interpreta- 
tion of many phases and aspects of Oriental and comparative philosophy. 
It is important that workers in this field consider his major suggestions, but 
it is equally vital that the deficiencies of his understanding and interpreta- 
tion of the concepts and of the work being done in the field must also be 
examined and their inadequacies revealed. The negative and critical tone 
of the paper, as far as the significance and contributions of Oriental philos- 
ophy are concerned, as well as its mistaken interpretation on so many points 
which are well known to those who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
field, requires opposition and reply. Cohen’s all-inclusive condemnation 
is in itself indicative of the oversimplification and falsification of a very 
complex and difficult area of thought. 


I. 


On what might be called the positive side of the picture, Cohen challenges 
the entire undertaking of the study of Oriental philosophy and work in com- 
parative East-West philosophy—certainly as it is now being conducted— 
because the very purpose for which such study and work should be under- 
taken is not being accomplished and cannot be accomplished by the proce- 
dures and approaches now being followed. Cohen interprets the purpose 
of East-West philosophy as that of solving the, practical world-problems 
of the day, of easing the tension between the Orient and the Occident as it 
exists in terms of international relations and the practical political and social 
conditions of the time. This problem, he holds, cannot be overcome or 
solved by present procedures in comparative philosophy because work done 
in the field now considers only classical or traditional Oriental philosophies, 
and, to ali intents and purposes, ignores contemporary philosophical de- 
velopments, whereas it is these latter which, being dictated by and reflecting 
cultural changes in the Orient at the present time, and therefore represent- 
ing the contemporary mind of the East, constitute the only philosophy the 
study of which might bring about a greater mutual understanding of East 
and West and thus pave the way for an easing of the present tense world- 
situation. 
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Three fundamental points stand out in this analysis: first, the question 
of the purpose of East-West comparative philosophy and of the study of 
Oriental philosophy; second, the view that contemporary Oriental philos- 
ophy—which is interpreted as being in complete revolution against tradi- 
tional Oriental philosophy—should be the chief or only concern of com- 
parative philosophy; and, third, that philosophy should be both influential 
in culture and, by implication, that cultural changes are the essential deter- 
mining factor in the philosophy of a people—although the degree to which 
Cohen holds this latter view is not clear in his paper. These three major 
contentions require examination. 

One major purpose of comparative East-West philosophy is, of course, 
to achieve a greater mutual understanding of the peoples of the East and 
the peoples of the West so as to pave the way for better relations among 
the peoples of the world and, negatively, to ease the tension and the animosity 
and the prejudices which have existed for centuries between the two areas 
of mankind. It is a fundamental conviction in this field that, in order to 
bring about this greater mutual understanding, it is indispensable that the 
basic philosophical concepts and convictions, ideas and ideals of East and 
West must be thoroughly understood. This purpose, however, is envisaged 
in terms of a long-range development and it is also seen in the light of the 
fundamental attitude of philosophy, at least in the West, that the practical 
application of philosophical ideas, while not the specific purpose of phil- 
osophical speculation, will eventually take hold because intelligent men will 
eventually be guided in their practical life by their beliefs about reality and 
about man himself. The fundamental purpose of philosophy, and of com- 
parative East-West philosophy also, is not the directly practical purpose of 
solving world problems, but is the philosophical problem of seeking a more 
adequate or more comprehensive truth in the fields of metaphysics, method- 
ology, and human values. Of course, the avowed pragmatist—possibly the 
misguided pragmatist—and one who is committed to the attitude of social 
relativism and therefore philosophical relativism may scoff at such an inter- 
pretation of the purpose of philosophy—“What are some of these ultimate 
truths?” he will say. But the fact of the matter is that the purpose of East- 
West comparative philosophy and of the study of the Oriental philosophy 
by Westerners is specifically the purpose of seeking new ideas, new insights, 
new values, which have been developed by the mind—minds, rather, in 
the plural—of the East in the hope that these insights can contribute sig- 
nificantly to the storehouse of great ideas which the mind of mankind can 
use in its search for truth. Granted that there “is no genteel and innocuous 
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alchemy for achieving a united world,” there is still no reason philosophers 
should not join historians and political scientists and art critics and students 
of literature in the exploration and better understanding of the multiple 
traditions of human endeavor—and if there is any practical outcome so 
much the better. 

The thesis that philosophy should be more influential upon culture is a 
hope that philosophers have had from time immemorial, but the thesis that 
philosophy should be determined by culture, that it should be molded by 
changes in the cultural pattern, that it does or should merely reflect cultuxal 
situations, that it should be relativistic in accordance with the relativistic 
Situations involved in all ethnocentrism—this is an extremely questional:le 
thesis and one which, in effect, destroys philosophy and reduces it fun- 
damentally to sociology—and denies categorically the thesis of man uni- 
versal (and truth universal), regardless of how that basic concept is ex- 
pressed, in favor of inevitable and ineradicable differences in men and cul- 
tures, thus, in effect, making it impossible to solve any problems, social, 
ethical, metaphysical, or human. 

Cohen feels that we should ignore the traditional East since “all of Asia 
moves in the twentieth century in secular directions toward goals of aspira- 
tion which are incongruous with its own traditional modes of thought.” 
Certain questions naturally arise. Is it true in fact that all of Asia is moving 
in a secular direction toward goals which are incongruous with its traditional 
modes of thought? Is it at all reasonable to think that the people of China 
(even under compulsion) or the people of India, simply because they hap- 
pen to be interested in raising the standard of living and are doing some- 
thing about it, could ignore or abandon the deep-seated convictions of 
their traditions overnight—any more than we of the West can give up our 
basic traditional prejudices, even in the field of-philosophy? There is no 
real point in discussing contemporary philosophy in China because few 
know much about what is happening there today and fewer still know what 
is happening in the Chinese mind and in the minds of her philosophers— 
the fact that some Chinese have rebelled against tradition and that some 
of them have openly espoused dialectical materialism may mean little more 
than the expediency of the day. To say that the Indian philosophical tradi- 
tion has suffered a “breakdown,” that contemporary Indian philosophy is, 
to all intents and purposes, incongruous with traditional modes of thought 
in India, to identify the not-too-great changes of the day in social practice 
and policy and political words and actions as the philosophy of present-day 





* Cohen, “The Réle of Philosophy in Culture,” p. 112. 
*Ibid., p, 100. 
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India—such an interpretation is open to serious question and would be 
questionable under any circumstances, in any age, and in the case of any 
people or tradition, let alone the age-old traditions of India and China. 
During the discussion at the Conference at Laramie, where the problem was 
brought to a point very succinctly by one of the discussants, the question 
was asked, “If you scratch an Indian today, what do you find; or, if 
you scratch a Chinese today, what do you find?” Of course, one does not find 
a hidebound Confucian in China or a hidebound traditional Hindu in India, 
but one still finds the Confucian in China and the Hindu in India regardless 
of Communist domination over the people of China and regardless of the 
allegedly dominant materialistic purposes and policies of the Indian govern- 
ment and the not-too-significant development of interest in mechanization, 
engineering, and higher material standards of living in India. 

These three major points have been characterized as “positive” for the 
obvious reason that they are not merely critical and destructive, as are so 
many points in Cohen’s paper, and also because they are considerations 
which must be taken seriously by anyone engaged in the field of comparative 
East-West philosophy. Not one of these points is without major and serious 
weakness, as has been indicated, but each does involve a point of view which 
has admittedly been somewhat neglected in some of the work in the field. 
There is no question, of course, that part of the motivation behind work 
in the East-West field, even in the so-called field of academic philosophy, 
is the hope that someday a proper understanding and appreciation of each 
other’s philosophical background and philosophical perspective will pave 
the way for more cordial international relations among peoples and thereby 
provide a means of easing contemporary tension and providing an indispens- 
able basis for world unity and world peace. But to concentrate exclusively 
upon this practical motivation is to lose sight of the deeper philosophical 
foundation of East-West philosophy. It is to confuse ends, to confuse what 
might be called means with ends, and, perhaps most serious, to fall into 
the trap which some schools of Western philosophy and practically all 
schools of Eastern philosophy have known, namely, the danger of being 
unable to think objectively or disinterestedly because thought is dominated 
by the search for a solution of a practical problem, such that whatever so- 
lution is needed is thought of as the truth without realizing that that truth 
had been determined in large part by what might be called the subjective 
condition of the problem posed for solution. This type of naive pragmatism 
should by now be outmoded. It is one thing to put philosophical truth to 
practical use, to base ethics and social action upon metaphysics, but it is 
quite different to lose sight of the priority of metaphysics, to give up the 
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disinterested search for the truth, and to let private or social problems— 
and prejudices—dictate or determine metaphysics or truth. In comparative 
philosophy, as in all philosophy, the purpose is the search for the truth, 
with the hope and expectation that intelligent human beings will in their 
actions live in accordance with the truth. This would seem to be the assump- 
tion of all sound philosophizing. 

Secondly, it is quite clear also that students of philosophy must keep in 
mind the rather clear-cut and inevitable or inescapable connection between 
culture and philosophy, between the conditions under which the philos- 
ophizing is being done and the concepts which are arrived at as philosophical 
conclusions. On the other hand, to pay primary or exclusive attention to 
the culture involved, to encourage the thesis that the philosophy of a tradi- 
tion or the philosophies of individual thinkers do and must and should con- 
form to the cultural pattern and social conditions—and that truth should 
therefore change with social conditions, even if, as in China, by compulsion 
—is in effect to undermine all objective and unprejudiced philosophical 
thinking whatsoever. Obviously philosophy should be more influential 
upon culture, but in a very real sense philosophy not only is but must be 
autonomous or, strictly speaking, it cannot be philosophy. As Professor 
John Wild has so aptly said—in a description that bears constant repetition 
as a reminder of an obvious truth— 


I have never been able to discover precisely what is really meant by the. phrase 
“American philosophy,” now widely current in my own country. If it is American, 
then #pso facto it is not universally true, and hence not sound philosophy. If it is 
philosophy, then it is true, and ipso facto not American. The same considerations, I 
think, apply to “Eastern philosophy,” “Western philosophy,” etc. What such phrases 
really mean, I suppose, is the effort to achieve philosophic truth which has taken 
place in America, in China, etc. No doubt the geographic names indicate certain 
cultural attitudes and limitations which have restricted and impeded the enterprise 
in various areas of the surface of the earth, for the enterprise is a most difficult and 
arduous one. I know how hard it is to overcome such cultural limitations, and I am 
deeply conscious of them in what I am going to say. 

Nevertheless, the aim of philosophy, as of all science, wherever it occurs, is to 
gain a certain detachment from such extraneous, particularizing influences, in order 
to penetrate to what is really sound and true. Unless this happens to some degree, 
the whole enterprise is fantastic and absurd, and should be abandoned. Hence, I shall 
address you not as “Eastern philosophers” or as “Western philosophers,” not as 
Northern or as Southern, but as philosophers, coming together in order to compare 
notes, and to see whether we can bring together into some stable solution the tiny 
drops we may severally have gained from the great ocean of truth.’ 


*“Certain Basic Concepts of Western Realism and Their Relation to Oriental Thought,” in Charles 
A. Moore, ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis (Hono- 
lulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), pp. 249-250. 
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In other words, workers in the field of East-West philosophy must, of 
course, pay attention to the social and cultural milieu in which the philos- 
ophizing of the East takes place, but one of the very basic principles—goals, 
purposes, methods—of sound comparative philosophy and philosophizing 
is precisely that of breaking through or away from cultural limitations and 
prejudices. The culturalistic fallacy is a very real fallacy, certainly for philos- 
ophy and philosophers. One is not really thinking objectively—and it is 
questionable if one is thinking at all—if one’s thought is determined by the 
cultural background and pattern of one’s society, if one’s thought is merely 
a reflection of the social state of mind or an ideational equivalent of the 
practices of one’s own society. Provincialism is deadly in philosophy. To 
overcome this intellectual danger is or should be one of the chief results 
of comparative East-West philosophy. In fact, East-West philosophizing 
starts with the abandonment of that provincial point of view as its basic 
philosophical method. As Professor E. A. Burtt* has said, cordiality and 
inclusiveness must be the starting point of all philosophizing. We must 
not come to the conclusion, therefore, that the deep-seated and objective 
thinking of philosophers is to be abandoned or ignored because external 
and relatively superficial social conditions have changed and that, therefore, 
the new philosophy—meaning, in effect, the social thought-pattern, if any, 
of the man on the street and of the politician—is the philosophy that should 
be studied by scholars, whereas the well-recognized fundamental philosoph- 
ical concepts of the people in question should be abandoned as outmoded 
and of no significance. 

Thirdly, students of East-West philosophy must recognize contemporary 
philosophy in the Oriental countries and must not concentrate exclusively 
upon ancient tradition without consideration of undoubted changes in 
philosophical attitudes and concepts—as well as in social attitudes and 
practices. Nevertheless, to recognize the significance of the existence of 
changes in contemporary philosophy in the Oriental countries must not 
involve the hasty judgment that there has been a “breakdown” of classical 
philosophy, that the traditional mode of thought has collapsed, or that 
classical philosophy is of no significance in the contemporary Oriental mind. 
There have been contemporary changes in philosophy, but the present is 
still deeply rooted in and related to the past—more so in the East than in 
the West, as Cohen admits and emphasizes in other parts of his paper. It 
is a rather superficial point of view of the significance of history in the de- 
velopment of ideas to think that the mind of the Chinese or the mind of 





*“Basic Problems of Method in Harmonizing Eastern and Western Philosophy,” in Moore, op. cit., 
p. 114. 
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the Indian can be denuded of its entire past so rapidly and, as a matter of 
fact, so artificially. The contemporary Indian, for example, is very conscious 
of the development of Western philosophy, and has, in sound anti-provincial 
philosophical manner, recognized the significance of many of the attitudes 
of Western thought; he has also recognized more than heretofore the un- 
acceptability of any philosophy of illusionism—although the degree to which 
this philosophy has ever been accepted in India has been grossly exaggerated 
in most Western studies. Nevertheless, the contemporary Indian perspectives 
are still Indian, but with the open-minded qualifications brought about by 
contact with new ideas from the West, just as all East-West philosophy, it is 
hoped, is based upon the possibility of open-mindedness in both East and 
West and the willingness of each to learn from the other the new insights 
its own tradition has not developed. Better examples of contemporary Indian 
philosophy than the politician’s expediency and so-called materialism would 
be Radhakrishnan’s and Sri Aurobindo’s philosophies, not Mr. Nehru’s and 
Mr. Krishna Menon’s. The volume entitled Contemporary Indian Philos- 
ophy’ is a much better source book and guide to contemporary Indian philos- 
ophy than are the speeches of politicians and even of statesmen, or than the 
social philosophy of the relatively few philosophical revolutionists or the 
man on the street. 

In sum, then, students in the field of East-West philosophy must take 
seriously, to the extent to which they are sound and important, the three 
major observations which Cohen has made, namely, to be ever conscious 
of the practical possibilities of East-West philosophy and the goal of greater 
mutual understanding through philosophy; to be ever conscious of the 
practical and actual relationship between philosophy and culture; and to 
consider contemporary Oriental thought seriously. With qualifications as 
noted, these three points are significant contributions to the field, but not 
if they are taken at their face value, without careful scrutiny and proper 
evaluation in the light of other requirements of sound philosophizing, clear 
understanding, and justifiable interpretation. 


II. 


As indicated at the beginning of this discussion, the general tone and 
much of the substance of Cohen’s paper is negative and critical, and there- 
fore not only invites but practically demands rebuttal. In this particular 
discussion of his paper there is no intention of going into detailed correction 





*§. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muirhead, eds., Contemporary Indian Philosophy (rev. ed., London: 
George Allen Unwin, Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1952). 
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of misunderstandings and misinterpretations of either Indian or Chinese 
philosophy in particular, since experts in these areas will discuss these as- 
pects of Cohen’s presentation in other papers in this issue. There are certain 
general observations, however, which seem appropriate without trespassing 
upon the specific areas to which Professor Mei and Professor Saksena will 
devote their attention. 

In the first place, there is the prominent place given throughout the paper 
to Professor Northrop and his interpretation of Oriental philosophy. No 
doubt, Northrop is the most influential embodiment of certain ideas and 
interpretations in this field, and certainly his The Meeting of East and West® 
has been one of the most provocative books published in the field of philos- 
ophy in the last decade, at least in the area of East-West philosophy. How- 
ever, it is not fair either to Oriental philosophy or to Northrop to pick out 
his particular interpretation of Oriental philosophies, his particular attitude 
toward Oriental thought and toward the relationship between Eastern and 
Western philosophy, and to think that by challenging these interpretations 
one has thereby challenged and practically undermined Oriental philosophy 
itself and the entire field of comparative East-West philosophy. In the first 
place, Cohen, like so many others, has very probably misunderstood much 
of what Northrop has to say and therefore is knocking over a straw soldier 
set up as an easy prey to a devastating attack. Secondly, and more important, 
there is the fact that Northrop is only one interpreter of Oriental philosophy 
and philosophies. Many do not agree with his interpretations. To some 
students in the field, his interpretation of Oriental philosophy as a whole 
is extreme and an oversimplification. Cohen feels that by virtue of Northrop’s 
prominence in the field he has the right to take Northrop’s interpretation 
as basic fact rather than examine the material itself comprehensively and 
profoundly enough to be qualified to judge it adequately and fairly. 

Be this as it may, there are other over-all aspects of Cohen’s interpreta- 
tions and observations which must be noted before turning the matter over 
to more detailed examination by Saksena and Mei. Chief among the gen- 
eral objections which must be made in reply. to his critical interpretation 
and evaluation is the obvious one that he—and, to repeat, very many others 
—is guilty of vast oversimplification, not only of the traditions of Oriental 
philosophy as a whole but also in particular instances. This is a common 
fault among casual students of Oriental philosophy and especially among 
determined critics thereof. Cohen’s interpretations constitute the typical 
misinterpretations of one who deals in generalization and has accepted 





*New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. 
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secondary reports of the essence of Oriental philosophies. As long ago as 
1920, Sri Aurobindo in his The Renaissance in India said, “European writers, 
struck by the general metaphysical bent of the Indian mind, by its strong 
religious instincts and religious idealism, by its otherworldliness, are in- 
clined to write as if this were all the Indian spirit. An abstract, metaphysical, 
religious mind overpowered by the sense of the infinite, not apt for life, 
dreamy, unpractical, turning away from life and action as Maya [illusion], 
this, they said, is India; . . .”’ Sri Aurobindo and practically all Indians scoff 
at such an obvious misinterpretation of even the most traditional trend in 
the philosophy of India, let alone the rich variety of her many systems and 
perspectives. Nevertheless, Cohen’s paper repeats the old clichés and, like 
Western critics of decades ago, concludes that the effect of such philosophy 
upon Western philosophy and upon the West would be tragic. Of course, 
if that were all there is in the East, the West could perhaps learn very litle 
from the Orient, but that is not all there is in the East, whose vast and rich 
variety of concepts and of well-organized systems of thought has been 
practically ignored by those who would condemn the Oriental mind whole- 
sale as insignificant, worthless, and, to all intents and purposes, unphilosoph- 
ical. It is interesting to note that those who know Oriental philosophy best 
criticize it least and appreciate most its great potentialities for significant 
contribution to philosophy—and, possibly, to Western life as well. 

Two or three detailed observations may not be altogether out of order. 
One is ‘that it is utterly unsound to speak of the “transcendental mystical 
vision of the East”—and of renunciation and of the philosophy of the East 
as passive and quietistic—as if that were the essence of all Oriental thought. 
That is not the essence even of the great majority of Indian systems—and 
there are many—and it is certainly untrue to practically all of indigenous 
Chinese philosophy, with the lone exception of Taoism. To ignore the whole 
and most powerful tradition of Confucianism in China or to make Con- 
fucianism fit the pattern of the “transcendental mystical vision” by arbitrarily 
relegating Neo-Confucianism to this trend is most misleading and unjustified. 

Second—a minor point but still one that should be noted—there is no 
need for the West to criticize the caste system of India, as Cohen does,® and 
to think that this is to denounce Indian philosophy as having justified that 
social system. The caste system—especially in its aberrations—has been 
subjected to criticism by Indians for centuries. Gandhi's successful revolution 
in this respect would not have been possible had it not been for ages of prep- 





"The Renaissance in India, (3rd ed.; Calcutta: Arya Publishing House, 1946), p. 7. 
® Cohen, op. cit., p, 105. 
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aration by many of the leading thinkers in Indian philosophy and religion. 
It is similarly unsound, thirdly, to say that there have been no significant 
developments in Indian philosophy for centuries.° As a matter of fact, there 
have been developments throughout the centuries, dating at least from 
six centuries before the Christian era, although such developments were 
brought to a relative standstill, not by any intrinsic sterility of the Indian 
mind, but by domination by outside forces—which, by the way, prevented 
or tried to prevent the teaching of Indian philosophy in Indian universities 
themselves. Finally, it can be said most emphatically that we do not “look 
in vain in the Orient for the continuous passionate intellectual partisanship 
of the West where ideas are more weapons of struggle and manipulation 
than objects of worship or sacred arcana of salvation.”*° Anyone acquainted 
with the many almost violently conflicting systems of Indian—and Chinese 
—philosophy, not only the heterodox systems but also the various orthodox 
Hindu systems themselves, knows that the philosophical conflict there en- 
countered, in spite of the synthetic capacity of the Oriental mind, is much 
more direct and acrimonious than any philosophical conflict among the 
great philosophers in the West. 

Perhaps something should be said about Cohen’s hypercritical comments— 
note his reference to “haphazard eclectics”—concerning the ineffectiveness 
of East-West conferences,’ but his views here probably deserve no serious 
consideration—certainly not by any of those who participated in such con- 
ferences and know at first hand the technical philosophical advantages 
accruing to those who attended and the opportunity for clarification of doubt- 
ful points and mutual correction of false interpretations, and, equally or 
more important, the fact of personal reorientation of mind as reflected, by 
the way, in the remarks and ideas of Wild and Burtt cited above. The new 
world-perspective of comparative East-West philosophy and the open- 
mindedness demanded by that perspective—the only perspective that is sound 
in philosophy—were unquestioned results of these conferences. These are 
not insignificant results for philosophy. Philosophy is total perspective. It 
requires all the data of the human mind and experience, East and West, as 
working materials in its search for truth. The contributions of all ages and 
races and traditions are parts of that total picture. Antiquarian curiosity 
was not the motivation of those conferences, but, rather, the conviction that 
the wisdom of all men is essential to and significant for the wisdom of man- 
kind, and essential, too, for philosophy in its quest for the greatest total 





*Ibid., p. 108. “Ibid., p. 105. 4 [bid., pp- 99-100. 
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truth which the human mind—the collective human mind—is capable of 
attaining. 

One final word on the status of classical Oriental philosophy and the con- 
tention that current work in Oriental and comparative philosophy is mis- 
directed because it concerns itself with these traditional and, it is alleged, 
totally different philosophies from those of the contemporary East. 

It is fantastic to think that the thought-traditions of thousands of years 
have been abandoned within the six years of Communist rule in China and 
the eight years of independence in India. The basic thought of these two 
great countries is not and never has been that shallow. Instead, it has been 
the very life blood of the people in those countries, not to be washed away 
in a few years of unusual social developments, even revolutions. 

Speaking of India especially, two additional observations seem worth while. 
Modern developments in India have not taken the form of abandoning the 
great traditional principles of Indian philosophy but, rather, a reaffirmation 
of and rededication to these great traditional ideas, and a greater attempt 
to bring these basic doctrines into more practical focus as promoting the 
public welfare. Whereas one might have suspected a divergence between 
traditional Vedanta, for example, and interest in the welfare of the people 
in the here-and-now, current trends are erasing that apparent conflict and 
finding in Vedanta a philosophical basis for greater interest in the physical 
as well as spiritual well-being of all Indians—whether it be through mech- 
anization, engineering, and other such developments or otherwise. 

If any great change has taken place in India’s philosophical perspective, 
it has not turned away from its traditional thought, but, rather, toward a 
greater and more devoted adherence to India’s age-long tradition. Political 
freedom has been bred of and has provided the impetus for a much more 
nationalistic point of view, not only in political ‘matters but also in philos- 
ophy. Indian philosophy is more Indian today than for hundreds of years. 
The true way to an understanding of the mind of contemporary India is 
through an understanding of her basic, classical, and traditional wisdom, 
for that is still the wisdom of India. 








S. K. SAKSENA 


Cohen on the Réle 
of Philosophy in Culture 


PROFESSOR J. W. COHEN, in his article in this issue, has 
shown admirable insight into the philosophical tradition of the West and 
its role in Western culture. The same, unfortunately, cannot be said of his 
understanding of Oriental philosophy and culture, particularly those of India. 
His paper involves a very serious misreading of Indian history and its 
philosophical and cultural ideas. What amazes an Oriental is the dogmatic 
ease with which some Westerners pronounce judgments upon Indian and 
Chinese philosophies and cultures without adequate study or proper under- 
standing. In India, we begin our study of Western philosophy at the under- 
graduate level and carry it on for a lifetime before we feel even hesitatingly 
competent to pronounce judgment on the West’s philosophical traditions 
and culture. It is surprising, therefore, how our Western colleagues can 
pronounce judgment upon Indian philosophy without adequate knowledge 
and understanding of the subject. 

The author favors the study of the contrasting réles that philosophy has 
played in the cultures of the East and the West but is against the idea of 
any synthesis or reconciliation of their differing standpoints or conclusions. 
It is not clear whether he is against such a synthesis because he believes it 
to be impossible or because it has not yet been properly tried. What 
is clear, however, is that he does not believe it to be even desirable, for he 
thinks either that Western philosophy-culture is perfect as it is or that any 
Eastern influence cannot but be detrimental to Western philosophy and cul- 
ture. In protesting as he does against attempts to reconcile philosophies 
of East and West, I wonder if he would object to the idea of “One World” 
and one philosophy and one religion for all humanity even as we have one 
science and technology for all mankind. Unfortunately, his approach in 
this paper is purely destructive. He asserts only that all the reconciliation- 
minded philosophers—either through their Comparative Studies as such 
or in International Seminars and Conferences—have so far failed, in fact, that 
they have actually further confounded the confusion already existing in the 
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field. There is no positive suggestion for a better approach except the 
isolationist’s advice to the West to keep clear of the dubious East. This is 
the most discouraging part of the paper. 

Now, I am no apologist for the necessary synthesis of the two philosophies 
and cultures. When one studies a philosophy or a culture different from 
one’s own, one does not do so with any preconceived notions as to the out- 
come of such study. Any result of fresh contacts with and understanding 
of different viewpoints in the realm of thought must be left to the future. 
The author has pertinently raised the question whether we are ready for 
this kind of undertaking in our present state of civilization and, although 
he does not state a categorically negative answer, such is implied through- 
out. What are his reasons for this negative answer? Does he think that 
the two are too much apart, the modern West and the traditional East, and 
that the task of any reconciliation is therefore hopeless? But he himself asks 
the question: Why the traditional East? Why must the East be branded as 
traditional, meaning unchanging? If one looks at the long history of the 
East, and does not confine his attention to one particular period of its his- 
tory alone, one will realize that the East has been changing through the 
centuries as much as the West, though not in a direction in which it could 
not possibly have changed. One wonders whether Cohen really believes 
the East to have been unchanging or wishes it to remain unchanging or, 
at any rate, not to change in the direction not to his liking. It is not clear 
why he. should jump to the conclusion that only “dogmatic traditionalists” 
or the most “haphazard eclectic” could formulate the conception of a recon- 
ciliation of the two modes of thought. 

This paper will not refer to that part of Cohen’s article which deals with 
his irritation with philosophers of the Northropian way of thinking or with 
Chinese philosophy and culture. The purpose of this rejoinder is only to 
point to the gross distortions and misrepresentations of the Indian ways of 
thought and life which must be corrected for the sake of other workers in 
the field. 

And now, seriatim, to Cohen’s misstatements about Indian philosophy and 
culture. These must be corrected. 

His first observation about Indian philosophy is that “it stills the will.” 
Yes, if properly understood, it is intended to be so, but only at the very final 
stage of man’s search for spiritual perfection. In fact, the ultimate stilling 
of the will is implied in the very meaning of perfection. We do not con- 
ceive of a perfect or a divine will on the model of our own willing. It is 
common knowledge that will must be trained. There can be chaotic will- 
ing, egotistical willing, and other kinds of undesirable willing. Indian 
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philosophy prescribes a training of the will, through long effort of will it- 
self. Actually, this type of willing and effort is more the despair of the mod- 
ern willing desirous of quick psychological returns than any “stilling of the 
will.” Anyone who has thought of giving this discipline a serious trial knows 
it to be an uphill task. The yogic effort, the effort of selfless willing de- 
voted to desireless action, unperturbed by the vicissitudes of the fruits of the 
actions dependent upon the collocation of uncontrolled circumstances, is 
an example, not of the stilling of the will, but of the stilling of the disturb- 
ances and the abnormality of the will. The Gita ideal of the karma-yogin 
and the will-forces of the seemingly inactive or will-less saint are examples 
of will or activity at different levels of its functioning. According to Indian 
philosophy, much of the blundering in our present-day civilization is due 
to our haphazard, disorganized, and egotistical willing without any prior 
and necessary critique of willing. The history of the effective willing of 
man during the last thirty years in much of the world should make it clear 
to any student of modern civilization that at times even inaction would have 
been superior to wrong action. There is, however, as the Gita says, no such 
alternative as inaction open to man. Hence, all the greater need for a proper 
probe into the rationale of will and action. Western philosophers, whose 
minds function better from effect to cause, rather than from cause to effect, 
cannot be blamed, however, if they should realize the significance of the 
Indian way of action only after practical experience with the absurdity of 
demoniac willing as provided in modern times by political supermen, war 
industrialists, and the collective hysteria of mass action. In contrast to this, 
Indian philosophy has always prescribed a particular kind of non-emotional, 
non-egoistic willing quite unlike the ordinary manifestation of will in daily 
life. Those who would equate this with quietism or inaction, or the “‘still- 
ing of the will,” should have at least thought of the superhuman effort and 
will required to “still” the egoistical, desire-driven will. 

Cohen next observes that while great ideas in the West have arisen out 
of the practical needs and aspirations of man which have played a great 
réle in Western institutions, it has been just the contrary in the East. We 
fail to understand how anywhere (not to speak of India alone) it could 
possibly be otherwise. How could human institutions have any other origin? 
According to him, India has been content with her social institutions as they 
had grown up of themselves, as if complicated social institutions could simply 
arise without causes. India has and has had a highly evolved society, well 
versed in the art of living and government, even in colonial expansion, not 
to mention such fields as literature, music, drama, dance, mathematics, astron- 
omy, etc., when the West, prior to her age of renaissance, was still groping 
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in darkness. What, therefore, can be said of the West with regard to the 
“category of desire in human experience” can be said with equal force of 
the longer history of the culture of the East. Illustrating the point, Cohen 
observes, “There were religions and philosophies in the East but never a 
church in the Western sense,” as if not to have a church in the Western 
sense is synonymous with having no human institutions at all. This is extra- 
ordinary logic indeed. To say that there was never a church in India is to 
betray utter lack of understanding of the history of Indian institutions. There 
could not in the very nature of the case be a single, authoritarian church 
in India, as India has never had a one-prophet religion. That India never 
had a church in the Western sense is one of the great and significant facts 
about Indian religion, and one fails to see how that can be advanced to 
mean that Indian philosophy and religion were not born of the practical 
needs and aspirations of the daily lives of men. In spite of this difference, 
however, there is nothing in practice to distinguish between Christianity 
as a church and older Hinduism and Buddhism as strongly organized and 
powerful institutions holding full sway over great masses of the population. 
It is remarkable how this practical result was achieved in India without any 
doctrinally identical church in the Western sense of the term. 

Cohen’s summing up of the cultural history of India suffers from defects 
of non-observation and mal-observation. All that he sees in the cultural 
keynote of Indian history, viz., “the patriarchal family and the village; the 
heirarchal stratification, with the intensifying factor of caste in India; the 
empires, warring kingdoms, in general loose-knit central authority,” are 
exactly the impressions, with regional variations, of course, with which a 
superficial Oriental observer of Western history is struck. No one would 
maintain, however, that these are the keynote of Western society and cul- 
ture. The reason for this kind of distortion is not far to seek. Most West- 
erners think that the history of the Orient dates from the time the West 
came into contact with it, or is necessarily synonymous with what the ruling 
foreigners wrote about it. It is true that this is all that is usually known 
to them, but it is also obvious that any generalization about culture based 
on this part or aspect alone is very much off the mark. India had a very 
long history of needs and aspirations, of great fulfillments and failures, be- 
fore it was dominated and used by the military superiority of the West. No 
generalization about India’s culture is sound without a thorough study of 
Indian history in its entirety and in proper perspective. 





*Cohen, “The Réle of Philosophy in Culture,” p. 103. 
* Ibid., p. 104. 
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Coming to Indian philosophy and religion, the author continues: “Philos- 
ophy is a monopoly of small elites in degrees of integration with the status 
quo, closer in India than in China. In India it is a more direct outcome of 
the religious background, with the Vedas and Upanisads as the sacred texts, 
the Brahmins as the priestly caste. . . . Philosophy is an extension and re- 
finement of the traditional religion. ... Buddhism alone contains the element 
of social protest against the Brahmin acceptance and explicit moralizing re- 
inforcement of the caste system, but otherwise it moved within the same set 
of premises. Its protests and program of purification failed in India, and 
in the outcome Hinduism alone prevailed.”* 

To say that philosophy is the monopoly of a small elite may be a ques- 
tionable judgment in itself, but it is as applicable to the West as to the East, 
if not more so. To add, however, that in India it has always been in degrees 
of integration with the status quo is a gross falsification of the case. In every 
period of the dominance of a particular philosophical system in India, there 
have been hosts of heretical schools to be contended with. In fact, it would 
be truer to say that the spirit of Indian philosophical inquiry and its methods 
are unique inasmuch as a “parvapaksa,” i.e., the opponent’s view, is an integral 
part of practically every philosophical text. Similarly, to say that philosophy 
in India is a more direct outcome of the religious background is anything 
but true. There is no religious background to the Vedas and the Upanisads 
in the sense in which we understand the phrase “religious background” to- 
day. The religious-minded in India have never looked to the Vedas and the 
Upanisads for the satisfaction of their religious urge. It would be more 
correct to say that philosophy in India was the outcome of a natural back- 
ground. The six systems of Hindu philosophy do not have their origin in 
religion. Almost all of these had their origin in a search for the ultimate 
cessation of pain, and in most of these systems the final solution is found 
without God or worship. When devotion occasionally intervenes, it is re- 
garded as a further or secondary aid toward the realization of this ultimate 
end, and few even in modern times would quarrel with this. The Advaita 
Vedanta, as well as other lesser-known systems, regards true knowledge 
alone as a sufficient means to the ultimate goal of man and has no need 
of any other aid, including the religious. It is totally wrong, again, to say 
that Buddhism alone contained the element of social protest against the 
Brahmin acceptance. Only a distorted, inadequate, or deliberately wrong 
interpretation could omit materialistic Carvaka and a dozen of other heretical 
schools even within the fold of Hinduism itself? According to Cohen, 
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Hinduism was so corrupt that ultimately even the Buddhist program of 
purification of Hinduism failed in India, and Hinduism alone prevailed. He 
forgets that Buddhism failed in India also because the unchanging and the 
rigid Hinduism of his conception accepted the Buddha as one of the divine 
incarnations and added his name to its own list. Another reason, however, 
why Buddhism could not purify Hinduism was that Buddhism itself became 
equally corrupt in the course of time. May I suggest that Westerners reread 
the cultural history of India and the complete history of her great and com- 
plex philosophical activity thoroughly before arriving at oversimplified or 
distorted conclusions. 

The author also comes to the extraordinary conclusion that philosophy 
in India “is in the hands of priests and scholars who are dominated by the 
past [and] who worship their ancient texts.”* For this to be true, he must 
mean by philosophy rituals, customs, and manners, in fact, anything other 
than philosophy itself. Indians, on their part, do not know of any priest- 
philosophers of India. We couldn’t imagine a Patafijali, a Gautama (the 
logician), a Kapila, a Vyasa, or a Sarnkara as a priest. True, scholars were 
sometimes past-dominated in India, but that is only because they had a 
past. India also passed through a time when it had no immediate philosoph- 
ical future to look to. But this can hardly be a condemnation of its philos- 
ophy. If by “worship their ancient texts” is meant that these texts are 
again and again commented upon and interpreted, one sees no harm in that 
for the commentary-minded, but that surely is not all the philosophy of 
India. If worshipping texts refers, on the other hand, to the testimony of 
the experts as the recognized means of valid knowledge in Indian philos- 
ophy, as against its non-recognition in Western philosophy, this is a purely 
logical problem in any philosophy, and a discussion of this problem would 
be out of place here. No unphilosophical conclusion can be drawn from 
the above, however, as is done by the author. What follows is even more 
remarkable: “In India from the earliest times a halo of ethical and cos- 
mological rationalization is given the institution of caste by the Brahmins 
at the top, condemning multitudes of Sadras and Untouchables to a life of 
contempt.”” If that is what is meant by the philosophy of India, we must 
have been sadly mistaken in our idea of European and American philosophy 
by not studying under that name the Western institutions of human 
slavery, racial tortures, and religious crusades, color prejudices, murderous 
wars, sex depravity, animal cruelty, barbarous exploitation of underdeveloped 
humanity, and a host of other such evils of the white civilization, or, to come 
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neater our times, the Nazi hatred and persecution of the Jews, or, for that 
matter, the earlier American condemnation of a multitude of Negroes to 
a life of contempt. 

It amazes us to note how some foreigners invariably find the root of all 
the ills of India and the Orient in their philosophies and religions, while 
it has never occurred to us that Christianity or Western philosophy is the 
source of either the past or present evils of Western culture and history. Nor 
do we think that Western philosophy or Christianity is responsible for much 
of the daily conduct of the average Westerner. Furthermore, no honest 
appraisal of Indian thought and culture could ignore the many earlier and 
purely indigenous struggles against social injustice in India. To say that 
these cultures, meaning thereby the cultures of India and China, “could 
provide no basis like the West’s for ideas of struggle and of citizenship,” that 
there “could, therefore, be no living state and no political philosophy, no 
science of nature or of man such as emerged in the West,”® is more than 
ignorance. The question is not whether these cultures could provide such 
a basis but whether they did actually do so in fact. Disinterested students 
of Indian history and culture will not agree at all with Cohen on this point. 
Again, in India, according to Cohen, thought is fundamentally in alliance 
with custom and authority, not innovating or seriously critical. Philosophers 
reinforce social codes and duties or are silent on the social side of man’s 
life. “No great ideas emerge from their religions.”” This hardly reads like 
an argument, nor is it preceded by any. Nor is it true to fact. The writer 
could not have failed to find in Indian history the names of such rebel philos- 
ophers or social reformers as the Buddha and Mahavira, not to mention the 
lesser-known critics of olden times. Even in modern times, Guru Nanak, 
Swami Dyananda, Raja Rammohan Roy, Swami Vivekananda, and a whole 
galaxy of medieval and modern leaders devoted themselves to the social 
side of man’s life. In view of his astounding “no great ideas emerge from 
their religions,” his distortion of the Indian idea of toleration is quite under- 
standable. His logic would run something like this: No great ideas emerge 
from their religions; toleration is a great idea; this must, therefore, have 
either some other source, or there must be something wrong with this brand 
of toleration. According to him, “To compromise and conciliate, to be 
eclectic, is inevitable when divergencies of orientation are always secondary 
to a pervasive conformity to tradition.”” It seems to us that it should have 
been the other way about, i.e., when a pervasive conformity to tradition is 
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132 S. K. SAKSENA 
all-important, toleration is impossible. In fact, it would have been more 
accurate to say that where nothing is important toleration is natural. Un- 
fortunately, the Indian idea of toleration, as demonstrated by Gandhi, is 
altogether different. How intolerant the British rule was to the most tolerant 
Gandhi is well known and should not be ignored. Ahimsa (non-violence 
or non-cruelty) is all-important, yet there is infinite tolerance of the enemy. 
Cohen compares the Indian idea of toleration with the Western idea of 
liberty and thinks that the liberal idea of the West is on a different footing 
because it is born of the struggle between conflicting ideologies. We agree, 
inasmuch as it has perhaps nothing to do with the idea of the Gospel. We 
think it is a pity that it is so. The two are different, the liberal idea of the 
West and the Indian idea of toleration. One is born of the realization of 
the strength of the opponent, while the other is born of the fullness of the 
strength of love and truth, and has no reference to the combative or the 
competitive strength of the opponent. 

Cohen goes on, “in the East the same eternal alternations of peace and 
dynastic and imperial wars, no effective pressures from below, and no in- 
stitutional change. The chronic helplessness of life must have been trans- 
parent to the sensitive.”"° One cannot help admiring here the author’s sym- 
pathies for the sensitive. Remembering, however, the same eternal alterna- 
tions of peace and dynastic wars in the West, this sentiment could have been 
exercised nearer home also. It is not true that India has known no other 
period’ than referred to above. As for the “pressures from below,” I might re- 
call just one example from India’s ancient history, viz., the king banishing 
his wife (the queen) for just one act of “pressure from below,” or in medieval 
times, the Rajput and the Maratha struggling against the invading Moslems, 
and in more recent times (1857) the Indian mutiny against the British. 
The cause of this revolt of 1857 was not the caste system of India as the 
British historians would have us believe, nor was it the Western idea of 
democracy which had not yet found its way in India. It was nothing but 
the so-called pressure from below. 

Another common fallacy of Western observers is to find the root of all 
the evils of the Indian society in the Indian doctrine of “fatalism and pes- 
simism, both built into the doctrine of transmigration and of karma and 
dharma.”"* Indian philosophy claims the very reverse of these results by 
its doctrine of transmigration and karma, though how, as in Cohen’s view, 
dharma comes into the picture here is a mystery. By the belief in the doc- 
trine of transmigration, which is supposed to be a message of hope, an in- 
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dividual is helped to build his destiny life after life without his moral faith 
being shaken by the inequities of a single life. Indian philosophy has often 
been misunderstood as advocating a life of escape and of easy consolations. 
The case is, however, just the reverse, for, unfortunately, the promised 
“escape from the Wheel of Birth and Death” itself lies through the wheel 
of birth and death and is the most difficult task in life. This is nothing but 
struggle and effort, and, again, struggle and effort, before there is any escape. 
But it is just these qualities which some of our Western colleagues do not 
wish to find in Indian philosophy. Also, the Indian has no easy escape from 
the alleged “futility of daily existence,” as his Western critic imagines him 
to enjoy, for the wretched Indian has only to pass on from “one futility of 
existence to another.” It is difficult to understand how anyone can possibly 
miss such an obvious hardship of the Indian, when he accuses Indian philos- 
ophy of an easy escape. 

It is true that in contrast to Plato’s Eros and Aristotle’s Philia, the central 
idea in Indian thought is renunciation. But it is not renunciation as under- 
stood by Cohen or by others of similar acquaintance with Indian philosophy. 
Renunciation is no passive or quietistic attitude of life. Rather, it is like 
the active march of life, progressing toward its goal through the renuncia- 
tion of the already achieved, and the taking on of the yet-to-be-realized. On 
the onward march to a fuller and higher life, the child renounces the toys 
he has had, the books he has read, the games he has played, and so on. It 
is a form of renunciation which comes only after a higher seeking has arisen. 
The idea is more against the undue halt in life’s path than against en- 
joyment. Not to march on, leaving footprints behind, but to get caught in 
the mire of chance gratification in life is certainly not the Indian way. 

The author’s contrast between the metaphysics of Plato and that of India 
is also misleading in the extreme; for obviously there is no such single entity 
as the metaphysics of India. There are many different philosophical systems 
or schools of thought in India, and Plato can be compared or contrasted with 
only one of them. What is called the “metaphysics of the world as appear- 
ance and of a transcendental eternal reality” cannot be called the meta- 
physics of India, nor does this particular metaphysics in India lead to such 
disastrous results as is supposed by its critics. The philosophical earth of 
India need not be dug to find reasons for the vulnerable spots in the Indian’s 
life today. There are more obvious and universally acknowledged causes for 
India’s helplessness in the past and present which do not lie in any meta- 
physics of India. It is not contended here, however, that the great truths 
of tolerance and quietude and renunciation have not been occasionally mis- 
used by the idlers and do-nothings. But that has been the fate of great ideas 
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everywhere, and points to no flaw in the ideas themselves. We in India 
cannot help suspecting when our foreign friends pay us the extraordinary 
compliment of our daily life’s being influenced and guided by our meta- 
physics and philosophy. The point here is not whether our philosophy is 
healthy or morbid, but just that the fact that our critics should fail 
to see the obvious political and other non-philosophical forces contrclling 
our daily lives makes the situation worse. Observing the wretchedness of 
life in Italy, France, and the Middle Eastern countries not too long ago, it 
never occurred to me that for that reason there was something wrong with 
their metaphysics or religions. Everyone knew or could easily know the 
reason for their existing wretchedness. While a Westerner finds in the 
“Indian style of life” a logic of escape and no obligations and commitments 
toward world affairs, we, on our part, find the world a bit too much with 
us. The parental obligations toward children, the marital and family obliga- 
tions, the multiple responsibilities of a joint family, obligations toward 
elders and teachers, even to dead ancestors, obligations in the realm of the 
animal as well as the human kingdom—all this is surely a bit too much 
for the person actually in it. Every Hindu knows the five daily rituals which 
are supposed to be his daily reminder of these social obligations. But per- 
haps it is a little difficult for an outsider to find in Indian philosophy and 
culture an element of an active life of obligation, a push from below, a little 
cheer and optimism, and a belief in human effort and endeavor. 

Cohen contrasts the subjectivism and idealism of the West with that of 
the East. The contrast is very well brought out in his following remark: 
“The intensity and passion, the agony and strain, of spirit within Christian 
thought, the sense of sin and guilt, is a far cry from the serenity 
and quietism sought by the Orient.”’* He has understood the difference very 
well indeed. This is a basic difference, and the choice must remain a matter 
of individual appeal. The Indian regards these characteristics of Western 
idealism and subjectivism as not quite the highest or the last phase of hu- 
man endeavor and perfection. We regard these Western views as born of 
a fundamental dualism between the spirit of man and the ultimate reality 
which, according to us, cannot be the case in the final shape of things. 

Cohen thinks that it is acknowledged by authorities that Oriental traditions 
have had no significant development for centuries. In both India and China 
he observes the impotence of their traditional philosophies. I do not think 
this is so unless, of course, he refers to particular centuries. It is well known 
that Indian philosophy and culture not only had significant development 
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but that they were carried also to far-off lands in times of primitive transport 
or communication facilities. There are times when traditional philosophies 
are impotent in all countries. Besides, we do not see much sign of the potency 
of the traditional Western philosophy today in the West unless by philos- 
ophy is meant the ideas of those who are politically powerful in the state. 

It is interesting to find Cohen admitting at the end that “the East is in 
its new era of national liberation bent on institutional reconstruction,” 
though here also his understanding of the situation is colored by prejudice 
or lack of evidence. He says that India’s leadership today has had not only 
Western training and education but also Russian. Though there is nothing 
wrong to our way of thinking in our having received Western training 
and education (when no other existed, thanks to the persistent rooting out 
of the Indian system by the West), we hear for the first time from Cohen 
of our Russian training. That allegation is not without some sinister motive. 
True, Mahatma Gandhi, Nehru, and other Indian leaders are products of 
Western education and training, and yet, we believe, with a significant dif- 
ference. We do not think that Gandhi and Nehru are mere prototypes of 
the products of Western education. It is this inability to think of the possibil- 
ity of this difference for his American or Western readers, (in case they fall 
a prey to Eastern influence) which is responsible for his advice to “steer 
clear of the East.” We, on our part, do not intend to have such fears of the 
West. 

Cohen sums up: “In the East . . . the alliance of thought with power or 
its coerced conformity to it or, again, its pessimistic elite escape to trans- 
cendent realms of spirit, kept the culture static and weak.”"* As already 
stated, while there is no historical or other evidence in support of this, there 
is ample evidence of this alliance of philosophy with power in the West, 
not only in the recent past but also in medieval Europe. Cohen seems to 
be afraid that Oriental philosophy, if it influences the West, could only 
“accentuate the atmosphere of defeatism and the tendency . . . to abandon 
affirmative faith in reason.”*° Perhaps this is symptomatic of the Western 
mind today. Of all the origins of misunderstandings, the one born of in- 
tellectual fear is the worst, for it shows lack of confidence and strength in 
one’s own vitality and strength. This, we believe, is not a healthy sign for 
the West today. But some good may come out of Cohen’s paper if it awakens 
some heart-searching on the part of the thinking West about its reactions to 
its contact with the East. Man has so far been afraid only of military and 
other kinds of power. But to fight shy of philosophical ideas is tragic. 
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Cohen and those of his way of thinking in the West may go back to a foreign 
policy of the iron curtain and isolation in the philosophical enterprise, if 
they choose. But our lesson of the Western tradition itself is, however, dif- 
ferent. Those who seem to protest any intake of ideas from the East, and 
think that the West can of itself supply all it needs to put its house in order 
without going out to an East of dubious worth display an isolationist men- 
tality in the realm of thought which is a pathetic nostalgia for a fast dis- 
appearing age. Of course, the West, or, for that matter, the East, or the 
North or the South, can well look after its thought and culture by depend- 
ing upon its own past and present endeavor, but what is the gain? More- 
over, with the best of will, that is hardly possible in the world of today. 

Cohen thinks of philosophical enterprise and the world of philosophical 
ideas on the analogy of mutually conflicting political ideologies and powers 
with their separate blocks of growing or waning influences. He thinks in 
terms of organizing the fundamental ideas of the West in order to spread 
a sense of the unity of Western civilization. Why Western? Why not hu- 
man? He thinks of conferences and committees to organize and discuss the 
meaning of the great Western ideas as if they were the ideas not of man, 
but of a separate species—called the West. When he says, “The starting 
assumption is the autonomy of philosophy,”"® he means “Western philos- 
ophy”—or perhaps he thinks the two are identical! 
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Cohen on the Réle 
of Philosophy in Culture 


IN 1914, THILLY PUBLISHED his well-known history of 
Western philosophy and called it A History of Philosophy. In the Intro- 
duction of the book, where the author felt called upon to make an observa- 
tion on non-Western philosophies, he said: “Even the theories of Oriental 
peoples, the Hindus, the Egyptians, Chinese, consist, in the main, of myth- 
ological and ethical doctrines, and are not thoroughgoing systems of 
thought: they are shot through with poetry and faith. We shall, therefore, 
limit ourselves to the study of the Western countries... .”’ In 1945, one 
generation later, Bertrand Russell published his history of Western philos- 
ophy and called it by its proper name, that is, A History of Western Philos- 
ophy. Lord Russell’s travels in China and his admiration of Chinese civiliza- 
tion are matters of common knowledge. These two works are cited here 
not so much because they show up a difference in the inclinations and sym- 
pathies between two philosophers, as because they are convenient barometers 
gauging a change in the intellectual climate of the two ages separated by a 
generation. Although intercultural awareness is a late appearance in the 
field of philosophy, the list of publications in this new area is already worth 
noticing, and it is a fast-growing one.” 


*Frank Thilly: A History of Philosophy (New York: Henry Holt, 1914), p. 3. 
*A partial listing might include: 

Books: Fung, Yu-lan, A Comparative Study of Life Ideals (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1924); 
Paul Masson-Oursel, Comparative Philosophy (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1926), (French edition, 
1923); George Misch, The Dawn of Philosophy (London: Kegan Paul, 1950), (German edition, 1926) ; 
F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946); Kenneth 
Saunders, The Ideals of East and West (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1934). 

Symposiums: Fung, D. M. Datta, and E. A. Burtt, “A Symposium on Oriental Philosophy,” The 
Philosophical Review, LVII, No. 6 (1948), 589-635; S. Hofstra, ed., Eastern and Western World (The 
Hague: W. van Hoeve, 1953); W. R. Inge, e¢ al., eds., Radhakrishnan: Comparative Studies in Philos- 
ophy Presented in Honor of His Sixtieth Birthday (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949); Charles A. 
Moore, ed., Philosophy—East and West (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946); Moore, ed., 
Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis (Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii Press, 1951); F. S. C. Northrop, ed., Ideological Differences and World Order (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1949); S. Radhakrishnan, ef al., eds., History of Philosophy Eastern and Western 
(2 vols. Sponsored by Government of India) (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1952, 1953). 

Journal: Philosophy East and West: a quarterly journal in Oriental and comparative philosophy. 
Charles A. Moore, ed. (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951 3 
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In a paper entitled, “What Happened in Philosophy from 1900 to 1950,” 
Professor E. A. Burtt started his resumé by taking “a survey in the perspective 
of world philosophy,” and he called the two paragraphs devoted to this sur- 
vey “Eastern Awareness of the West” and “Western Ignorance of the East.” 
First, he noted an increasing “realization that the isolation of the West from 
other great cultures of the world is now over, that its smug superiority com- 
plex is misplaced, and that this circumstance bodes as drastic a revolution 
for the field of philosophy as for any other expression of man’s cultural 
life.” Then, he went on to conclude, “Occidental thinkers have begun to 
see that if man is to philosophize as man—not as Chinese nor as Western 
nor as Indian—he can do so only by an appreciative mastery of what philos- 
ophy has meant elsewhere in the world than in the narrow confines of his 
own cultural heritage.” 

What might be called the East-West philosophy movement, for lack of 
a better name, champions a new orientation in the field of philosophical 
discussion, a new outlook and awareness, a new emphasis and perspective. 
It is not a sweeping movement as yet, but a very promising one. Not all 
interested are agreed on every problem and issue involved, and not many 
have accepted without reservation the possibility of working out a world 
philosophy through a process of inter-philosophical synthesis. But there 
does seem to be an increasing realization of the value of a better understand- 
ing between Eastern and Western philosophies in methodology and con- 
tent, as well as in their significance within the framework of their indigenous 
cultures. The movement of East-West philosophy is spreading, not because 
of any high-powered lobbying on the part of a few devotees, but because 
the time has come, and philosophers, by and large, in the West and in the 
East are more and more convinced that they have something to learn from, 
as well as to teach, one another. A particular. solution of a problem or a 
specific approach to effecting the cultural exchange of ideas may be the 
right or the wrong one, but there could be hardly any denying the fact that 
the desire for a rapprochement between East and West on the philosophical 
level is already here, as earnest as it is full of vitality. Given proper guidance 
and direction this urge might well flower into something by which the in- 
tellectual history of the twentieth century the world over would be remem- 
bered. 

Having forewarned our readers as to our own views regarding the matter 
of philosophy East and West in general, we shall proceed with a study of 
Professor Cohen’s article. This article is a comparative study of “the 





* Allegheny College Bulletin, Phi Beta Kappa issue, 1952. 
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réle which philosophy plays in culture.” He takes the comparative approach 
because he thinks thereby “a deeper perspective can be realized for philos- 
ophy,” and because he wants to arrest “a current trend . . . to advocate a 
synthesis or fusion or reconciliation of the philosophies of the East and the 
West.”* As representatives of the “current trend,” he singles out for special 
mention Unesco, Professor F. S. C. Northrop, and the 1949 East-West 
Philosophers’ Conference in Hawaii. After raising a number of questions 
directed against the “current trend,” the author goes into a short but direct 
critique of Northrop. Then comes a brief discussion of the réle of philos- 
ophy in culture in the West, followed by a somewhat fuller treatment of 
its role in the East. The two situations are presented, intentionally no doubt, 
in sharp contrast. In the West, we are told, there was a close interweaving 
of philosophy and culture. There was struggle and clash, change and variety. 
In this ever-active milieu, philosophy launched great general ideas which 
in turn were embodied in institutions. Social change, on the other hand, 
“always brought fresh bursts of philosophical activity.” “The West provided 
itself at every stage of its development with the required philosophical ideas.” 
In the East, on the other hand, the situation, according to Cohen, might be 
summed up as traditional uniformity plus current disintegration under 
Western domination. “Philosophy is a monopoly of small elites,” says Cohen 
about the East.° “Philosophy is an extension and refinement of the tradi- 
tional religion.”” “No great ideas emerge from their religions. .. .”* There 
never was “a church in the Western sense.”® Even toleration in the East 
lost its poignancy because it was toleration without “partisan ideologies,” 
and ideas failed to be “weapons of struggle.” Finally, Cohen calls the at- 
tention of admirers of Eastern mysticism to the fact that Western philos- 
ophy has had its own brand of mysticisms and that Western mysticisms 
are superior to Eastern ones, for Western purposes at least. As a convincing 
proof of the impotence and sterility of philosophy in Eastern culture, Cohen 
pointed to the “chronic helplessness” of the Eastern peoples. The concluding 
section of the article brings the discussion down to the current scene in the 
East, with quotations from Chester Bowles and repeated reference to the 
Communist issue. 

Cohen’s paper raises a number of questions. Almost each statement re- 
quires discussion. But we shall confine our comments, first, to an observa- 
tion on the general problem of the réle of philosophy in culture and then 





“Cohen, “The Role of Philosophy in Culture,” p. 99. 


*Ibid., p. 109. *Ibid., p. 104. 
*Ibid., p. 104. * Ibid., p. 105. 
*Ibid., p- 103. 
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to some remarks on matters having to do with Chinese philosophy and 
Chinese culture. 

In discussing the réle of philosophy in culture, Cohen seems to have 
focused “culture” too much on the political and social circumstances, and 
within this phase of culture he seems to find the current scene, what he 
calls “the present state of civilization,” the most trenchant of all. He speaks 
of “the rdle of philosophy in the world today,” “world order,” “world 
peace,” and the “critical question.” He has little patience with those who 
talk about the “traditional East.” The paper impresses one with a sense of 
of urgency and a demand for action here and now. Perhaps all men 
of responsible good will confronted with the present world scene should 
feel just that way. Perhaps it should be considered a sign of health when 
a philosopher feels an urge to leave his proverbial ivory tower. All the 
same, I cannot help but presume that “culture” covers a much wider range 
than just social affairs and political fortunes, literature, religion, and the 
arts, for instance, and that philosophy or philosophizing in a serious sense 
requires perspective that comes only with distance. The ancient Greeks, I 
understand, first employed the name philosopher to distinguish a man from 
his fellows who went after fame and gain, the more immediate values in 
life. Even the man on the street speaks of “taking things philosophically.” 
To be sure, there are studies known as political philosophies and social the- 
ories, and philosophers should be interested in politics and social progress 
at least as much as anyone else. But not all philosophers have to feel the 
obligation of emulating Fichte and delivering patriotic “Addresses” to their 
own people, and the réle of philosophy in culture should not be limited to 
the political exigencies of the day. As far as we can see, the réle that philos- 
ophy plays in culture is played much more subtly and at times imperceptibly. 
The ways in which philosophy brings itself to bear on culture are subtle 
but not insignificant, inconspicuous but not inconsequential. The process 
is likely to take a long time, and the observer has to learn the lesson 
of patience. It might be presumptuous for me to remind a Western reader 
that the beginnings of democratic institutions in the West, an admirable 
instance of the embodiment of certain philosophic tenets, go back to the 
Magna Charta of 1215. 

In spite of the fact that we are all eager to see peace and harmony replace 
tensions and suspicions in the world today, it would be very questionable 
wisdom to commission the philosophers to bring this change about in the 
manner of a job assignment. Cohen sounds diffident as to whether the 
“academic philosophers” are up to such a task. Frankly, I would not think 
it a proper job for philosophers at all. Just what “other philosophers” 
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Cohen has in mind for setting the world aright is not clear to me. For the 
immediate job of settling world affairs I could only wish well the politicians 
and, perhaps, the atomic-energy commissioners. Even Plato’s philosopher- 
kings, I presume, did not get specific results for the state by promulgating 
philosophical decrees slot-machine fashion. This is not to say that philos- 
ophy has nothing to do with the weal and woe of the world, with peace 
and war, or that it cannot be set to work effectively. It is to say that philos- 
ophy cannot be set to work like a gadget. Philosophy works fundamentally, 
permeatingly, and tenaciously, but it has to be left to follow its own course 
and at its own pace. Take a Chinese experience as an illustration. One of 
the best expressions of the Taoist-Confucianist-Ch’an-Buddhist ideology and 
temper is found in Chinese landscape painting. This style of painting, in- 
spired by a philosophic mood, has been the prevailing one in China, and 
even Korea and Japan, for over a thousand years down to the present day. 
That is to say, Chinese artists have been painting Chinese landscape pic- 
tures through many vicissitudes of China’s national fortunes, through peace 
and war, through prosperity and plight, artists who held high offices at the 
Imperial Court, and artists who fled to the mountains in protest against 
foreign invaders, even artists currently living under Communist rule. 
Philosophy is surely at work, and tenaciously—so much so that it refuses to 
be turned on and off. It refuses to produce quick results; neither will it 
suddenly take flight, much to the discomfiture of brain-washers. 

Cohen complains, at the beginning of his article, about what appears to 
him to be the mismatch of “the modern Occident and the traditional East,” 
and he asks, rhetorically, we assume, why the traditional East, “when all of 
Asia moves in the twentieth century in secular directions toward goals of 
aspiration which are incongruous with its own traditional modes of 
thought?””® It should not be too difficult to see that, taking philosophies 
and cultures in the long run and on the whole, the question to ask about 
the philosophy-culture situation of a given area should not be “What is the 
intellectual fad and fashion of the day?” but “What are the abiding forces 
and values that are actually, in the psycho-analytical sense if necessary, con- 
trolling people’s thoughts and molding their lives?” The virility and not the 
vintage of an idea is the point. And the most novel and dazzling notions 
and catch-phrases, though much paraded by propagandists, need not be the 
most effectual. “The problem of East and West is not an academic one,” 
says Cohen."* No, the problem of East and West need not be an academic 
one. But the problem of the philosophies of Eastern and Western cultures, 





* Ibid., p. 100. “Ibid., p. 100. 
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it seems to me, cannot be entirely divested of an academic treatment, i.e., 
a fundamental treatment, one with due detachment and freedom from 
pressure. Cohen and I would disagree on our general approach to the ques- 
tion of the réle of philosophy in culture. It is mostly a matter of perspective. 
I take the broader, longer, and more distant, if less activistic and dramatic, 
view. We are discussing problems as profound as comparative philosophy 
and as sweeping as Eastern and Western cultures. In such a task, I submit, 
the longer view is the essential and necessary one. 

Now a few remarks concerning the portions of Cohen’s article having to 
do with Chinese philosophy and Chinese culture. In spite of the fact that 
Cohen felt he was belaboring the obvious according to widely agreeing ver- 
dicts, I find the sketch he has drawn of Chinese philosophy and Chinese 
culture one-sided, faulty in perspective, and almost unrecognizable to a 
Chinese. 

Cohen’s difficulty began with his assumption of “a broad parallelism in 
the cultural contexts of both India and China.”"* As he proceeds, he finds 
it necessary himself to round off corners and minimize differences in order 
to maintain this assumed parallelism. In reference to the social structure 
in Eastern culture, for instance, Cohen uses the vaguely broad term 
“hierarchal stratification,” of which he considered the caste system in India 
an “intensifying factor.” Even this evidently strained device of keeping the 
parallelism between China and India is not successful, for the simple reason 
that'there is no parallelism here. Chinese society has been a wide-open one. 
The so-called “Four Social Classes’—scholar, farmer, artisan, merchant— 
is not much more than a convenient tag for a person’s current occupation. 
The civil service examination system, an effectively selective device, was 
open to almost everyone, and even foreigners have been admitted to and 
have passed these examinations. In China there has been a high degree of 
social fluidity, and the saying “from shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in three gen- 
erations” would not be inapplicable. Without going into further instances, 
I wish to emphasize the point that the philosophies and cultures of China 
and of India must be treated separately. They might converge here and 
there in comparison with the West, but there is no “broad parallelism.” I 
am insisting on this point first of all because it is of general importance, 
and because it accounts for a number of the perplexities felt in reading 
Cohen’s paper where it deals with the rdle of philosophy in Eastern culture. 
Passage after passage could be speaking only of India and not of China. 
This is frustrating to the informed, and to the uninformed it is misleading. 





2 Ibid., p. 104. 
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Cohen finds in the East a traditional uniformity leading up to current dis- 
integration under Western domination. Since Confucianism has been the 
most central element in Chinese culture, he tries to demonstrate the exact 
ways in which Confucianism has contributed to this situation. Finally, the 
fact that China has now come under Communist rule is to Cohen a two- 
fold evidence of the impotence of traditional Confucianism and, at the same 
time, of the ideological vitality of Marxism and Communism in China. To 
this surmise, I regret to say, I can find little with which I can agree. The 
sketch which Cohen has drawn of philosophy and culture in China and of 
the rdle of Confucianism leans very much on the gloomy side, whereas he 
sounds unquestioningly enthusiastic about the réle of Communism, a foreign 
ideology that has been made China’s official doctrine by the politburo for 
the last six years. 

It would be only fair to state, ever so briefly, a more accurate view 
of Chinese culture. The culture of China started early and has endured 
long. Many say it is the oldest living civilization in the world. In such a 
long course of development, it has witnessed many vicissitudes, ups and 
downs, crests and troughs. The tempo has been sometimes faster, some- 
times slower. Like the rhythmic life of the clam, China has been now open 
and absorbing, now closed and digesting. More than once she has been 
overwhelmed by foreign invasion and “foreign domination.” But through 
it all, she has never lost sight of certain fundamental truths regarding man, 
his neighbors, and his universe, as taught by her sages; and she has always 
stayed close to her distinctive ways of life and of thought. Out of the large 
variety of cultural elements, she has managed to achieve an integration and 
homogeneity rarely found elsewhere. It is noteworthy that, after each 
period of “foreign domination,” China, having persuaded her foreign con- 
querors of the superiority of the ways of the conquered, has come back to 
her own, and Chinese culture has flowered into new exuberance with a new 
look, as if the domination had been there only to inject a shot of revitalizing 
tonic. The most significant foreign domination, for purposes of our dis- 
cussion, was the ideological domination of Buddhism that lasted nearly a 
thousand years and captivated almost all of the first-rate minds of China 
for a good deal of that time. In the end, China became Buddhist, but 
Buddhism has also become Chinese, and has become incorporated into the 
ideological pattern of the land. It should be added immediately that such 
a significant ideological reconciliation in the history of ideas bespeaks the 
high degree of toleration on the part of both, and that it would not have 
happened if either side had adopted the attitude of irreconcilable superiority. 

The nineteenth century saw a new phase in China’s intercultural contact. 
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The “Western domination” Cohen refers to has come about first through 
superiority of weapons of warfare and, next, by products of industrialization. 
In more recent decades, China has come to realize the real worth of dem- 
ocratic institutions and scientific methodology and she has been in the proc- 
ess of learning, adopting, and absorbing these new ways from the West. 
It should be clear, at any rate, that the story of Chinese philosophy and 
culture cannot be dismissed by an apt phrase like “traditional uniformity” 
and that “foreign domination” in the case of China has not always spelled 
disintegration. 

Even in her economic life, which may or may not have too much to do 
with the réle of philosophy in a culture, China has not fared so badly. On 
the whole, she has seen more days of plenty than days of want. Anyone 
with a modicum of historical knowledge of China would not be talking 
about the “chronic helplessness” of the Chinese people.** Overpopulation 
is a comparatively recent phenomenon—the upsurge in population growth 
in itself, by the way, has come about as the result of a considerable period 
of peace and prosperity—and China finds herself now, graphically speaking, 
in one of those troughs, which is far from being typical of her national ex- 
perience as a whole.’* It should not be necessary again to cite Marco Polo, 
but he did speak of China’s splendor in the thirteenth century in such glow- 
ing terms that his European listeners thought he was telling fairy tales. In 
the seventeenth century, European Jesuit missionaries in China introduced 
Confucian ideas to Europe and translated Chinese literature with such con- 
tagious enthusiasm that leading figures of the Enlightenment like Leibniz 
and Voltaire became warm admirers of Confucianism and Chinese culture. 
Down to 1800, according to one estimate, more books had been published 
in China than in the rest of the world combined. There is no “chronic help- 
lessness” about Chinese culture or the Chinese’ people. 

The really significant characteristics of Chinese philosophy and culture are 
harmony and unity and stability. Professor W. E. Hocking once remarked, 
“If the test of a philosophy were the durability of the civilization which is 
based on it, the Orient would unquestionably have the greater warrant.” 


* Professor Latourette says, ““We do know that in the main the Chinese were fairly successful in 
solving their economic problems. . . . They constituted one of the most numerous and prosperous 
masses of mankind. The standard of living which they had achieved probably compared favorably 
with that of any people before the sixteenth century.” K. S. Latourette, The Chinese, Their History 
and Culture (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946), p. 557. 

Professor Cressey observes, “Only those who understand China’s history and geography as 2 whole 
can properly evaluate the events of the twentieth century. This is not a typical period in her his- 
tory. ...” G. B. Cressey: Asia’s Lands and Peoples (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1944), 
p. 35. 

*W.H. Hocking: “Value of the Comparative Study of Philosophy,” in Charles A. Moore, ed., 
Philosophy—East and West (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946), p. 7. 
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Unfortunately Cohen can see in this Chinese development only monotony 
and stagnancy. His emphasis is on will and desire, and his delight is in 
struggle and clash. He has found Chinese philosophy and culture disappoint- 
ing and any talk of “reconciliation of the philosophies of the East and West” 
unwarranted. This is understandable. 

My objection to Cohen’s discussion of Confucianism is not so much be- 
cause it is brief and casual as that it is one-sided, biased. For each point 
Cohen raises against Confucianism in its rdle in Chinese culture, several 
might be brought forward in its favor. The place of Confucius and Con- 
fucianism in Chinese culture is too big an issue to be settled incidentally in 
the present brief comment. Professor G. H. Creel’s Confucius: The Man 
and the Myth, published in 1949, is an admirable study of this problem.”* 
To be sure, every government in China has had the problem of having to 
live with Confucianism, and many a ruler has tried to harness this great 
force for the strengthening of his own power. But even the ablest among 
them have had only partial success. By and large, the state and the Confucian 
code in China have worked along lines of mutual adaptation, “giving” as 
well as “taking.” Remembering the intrigue and conspiracy and even blood- 
shed that have prevailed in comparable situations elsewhere—the struggle 
between Church and State in Europe, for instance—and witnessing the 
drastic measures adopted by the Chinese Communist rulers today for 
eradicating Confucian ways from the minds and hearts of the Chinese people, 
one might be justified in thinking that the traditional Chinese pattern of 
mutual accommodation between the ruling power and the ruling philosophy 
has not been such a bad one after all. 

The civil service examination system, which Cohen touches upon, came 
about in China mainly because, according to Confucian teachings, the im- 
portant business of the government of a country should be placed in the 
hands of superior men, men superior in talent and virtue. After the system 
had been in operation in China for some two thousand years, first France 
and then England, and much more recently the U.S.A., have adopted it. 
Its merit should require no elaboration. It goes without saying, no system 
is perfect and every system is subject to misuse. On the whole, the examina- 
tion system has been a blessing to China. It has assured a high standard 
for the country’s civil service and has contributed to the unity of the na- 
tional culture, something that the “Great Books” movement is currently 
trying to provide in this country. If Cohen could find in Europe “a single 
mind,” surely he could have found in China a single mind. Quite under- 
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standably, ambitious rulers have tried to use this system for enforcing stand- 
ardization and conformity, but none of them could have been too effective. 
In the first place, while these examinations were open to all, they were com- 
pulsory to none. Many scholars, poets, and artists stayed away, particularly 
in times of disorder and foreign rule. Then, even those who felt constrained 
to praise Confucius at the examinations did not always feel constrained to 
praise the Emperor. Actually, for each nonconformist kept out, like Tai 
Chén, perhaps ten were admitted into the fold. In actual operation, it was 
the group of older Confucian scholars who were doing the selecting among 
the young ones, and the scholar-minister class as a whole, generation after 
generation, established procedures and common laws in government to which 
eventually even the emperor found it necessary to conform. One of the 
most outstanding examples of these Emperor-controlling devices was the 
office of the Imperial Censor. The office of the Imperial Censor is one of 
the highest and most respected in government. The incumbent is considered 
the “voice of the people” watching over the conduct of the whole govern- 
mental bureaucracy including the Emperor himself. Chinese history and 
folklore are filled with stories about upright and courageous scholar- 
ministers who, in line of duty as His Majesty’s loyal opposition and in the 
face of torture and death, brought up impeachments against the miscon- 
duct of the Emperor. The important point to remember is that these Imper- 
ial Censors are also successful candidates at the civil service examinations, 
and, furthermore, that their appointment is by Imperial decree. Chinese 
ways of doing things are often not as simple as they seem, and sweeping 
conclusions and broad generalizations on the basis of a few superficial re- 
ports will generally come to grief. 

Cohen has a way of measuring the réle of philosophy by practical political 
results. In discussing contemporary China, the author thinks it is significant 
to point out China’s plight, such as her partition into spheres of influence, 
confronted by which China’s traditional philosophy “had nothing to say and 
no direction to give.”"* Even Chiang Kai-shek’s “retreat to agrarian land- 
lordism” appears to Cohen to deserve mention in his article.’* By the way, 
as a matter of record, the tying-in of the Kuomintang with agrarian land- 
lordism belongs to the same propaganda script from which has emanated the 
line that Chinese Communists are merely agrarian reformers. Regarding 
Communism, Cohen is convinced that China has sought out Soviet socialism, 
“with a will wholly [her] own.”’® He is intrigued by the question, “What is 
the import in this regard of the explosive success in the East of the Western 





"Cohen, op. cit., p. 108. *8 Ibid., p. 108. *Ibid., p. 109. 
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Marxian alternative?””” His own answer seems to be found in “Marxism’s 
concentration of criticism on crucial contradictions within the structure of 
liberal theory and practice and its revolutionary strategy.”"" The whole 
assumption here is that the Communist success in China was an ideological 
success, success of a new and potent ideology over against a traditional and 
impotant one. 

This is a very crucial point and requires attention. Needless to say, the 
Communists themselves would be quite happy to see the impression spread 
that they have taken over in China because they had the mandate of the 
people. But surely not every success of a revolution or struggle for power 
indicates a corresponding success of the ideology back of it where there hap- 
pens to be one. China is not the only country that has come under Com- 
munism. What, for instance, would be the ideological import of “the ex- 
plosive success” of Communism in Czechoslovakia? We all remember the 
chapter of Islamic conquest in history. Was it in each country that came 
under Islam an “explosive success” of the Islamic alternative? The Taiping 
Rebellion in China at one point almost overthrew the Manchu Dynasty. 
If it had, would that have been the success of the Christian ideology? Since 
it did not, was it proof that Christianity was inferior? I raise these questions 
because I am honestly baffled. And one more question: What was the 
ideological basis that made India seek out liberal capitalistic democracy, 
while China sought out Soviet socialism, particularly as their traditional 
philosophies, we are told, are about equally impotent? If Cohen’s assump- 
tion of Communism in China as an ideological success is not arrived at 
deductively, then where is the inductive evidence for the assertion? As far 
as we know, the membership of the Communist Party in China even now 
is only around 6,000,000, a mere one per cent of the population by Com- 
munist count. The people have never gone to the polls on the issue 
of Communism. In January, 1954, out of 20,000 Chinese Communist 
prisoners of war in Korea, 14,000 forcibly resisted repatriation and went 
to Formosa. What kind of national choice and ideological success of Com- 
munism is this? For all we know, the Communist success in China was in 
the first instance a military success. The Red Army is the jewel in the Com- 
munist Party crown. Mao Tse-tung had been talking about the “military 
expedition,” the “campaign,” for years, and in a report to the Communist 
Party Congress he placed the figure of the total casualty of the campaign 
at one and one-quarter million. An article by Dr. Hu Shih discussing the 


* Tbid., p. 110. "Tbid., p. 110. 
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Communist success in China bears the title, “China in Stalin’s Grand 
Strategy.” 

However, our main concern here is not so much what the author thinks 
of Communism in China as his inclination to take too seriously the political 
and military fortunes of the day as a basis for gauging the rdle of philosophy 
in culture. It should not be necessary to proclaim that I am much interested 
in, and most anxious about, the Communist issue in China and in the world 
and how the “family of nations” can survive. But this is a problem only 
distantly related to that of the réle of philosophy in culture, and to that of 
the comparison or synthesis of Eastern and Western philosophies, or to that 
of assessing the value and influence of Confucianism. By the way, the vig- 
orous program of brain-washing carried out by the Communists in China 
is eloquent proof that Confucianism is still the dominant Chinese ideology, 
to be recokened with by friend and foe. Cohen’s surmise to the contrary, 
if you scratch a Chinese, you are still likely to find a Confucianist. 

The problem of the réle of philosophy in culture is more significant than 
ever, and the comparative approach to the problem should be most help- 
ful. But a comparative study of the réle of philosophy in culture requires 
patience and an open mind. The East-West philosophy movement is still 
in its beginning stage. A lot of hard thinking has to go into it. Let us not 
draw conclusions regarding other philosophies and other cultures too soon. 
Nothing would be more heartening than to see a scholar like Cohen with 
his lively interest joining forces with his fellow seekers after truth in this 
promising new field. 





* Foreign Affairs, XXIX (October, 1950), 11-40. 
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The Lamp and the Wind 
in Tibetan Buddhism 


IN VIEW OF the importance to Indian thought of the 
Bhagavad-gita—the “Hindu Bible”—and its growing popularity in the West, 
it should be of interest to observe that a simile in that work is known to 
many a Tibetan or Mongolian Buddhist. This is in verse VI. 19: 


As a lamp in a windless place flickereth not, to such is likened the yogi of subdued 
thought who practices union with the Self (or discipline of himself). 


It is worth mentioning that the Buddha Dipankara—a name meaning “who 
makes a lamp”—was once the guardian deity of Buddhist merchants as “the 
calmer of the waves.”” This twofold function seems related to the simile. It 
shows that a windless place is not enough; a lamp is indispensable. 


How THE SIMILE CAME TO TIBET 


In the eighth century A.D., a vehement dispute arose in Tibet between 
representatives of Indian Buddhism, then predominately Madhyamika, and 
certain Chinese Buddhists who preached an extreme quietism. The Tibetan 
king invited the great Indian pandit Kamalasila to represent the Madhyami- 
kas in a debate to decide the issue. Accordingly, Kamalasila composed three 
treatises called Madhyamaka-bhavana-krama, “The Steps of Cultivation Ac- 
cording to the Madhyamaka School.”* In the second of these treatises, he 
wrote: 


When there is only Higher Vision (vipafyana) that is unaccompanied by Calm 
(Samatha) the yogin’s thought (citta) fluctuates in the sensory domain, just as a fire 
lamp in the wind is not steady.* 





*§. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgita (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), p. 200. 

*K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, History of Sri Vijaya (Madras: University of Madras, 1949), p. 15. 

*For information on the dispute as 2 whole and Kamalaiila’s rdle, see Paul Demiéville, Le Concile de 
Lhasa (Paris: Bibliotheque de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 1952), Vol. VII. This work is 
reviewed by R. A, Stein, in Journal Asiatique, CCXLI, No. 2 (1953), 277-279; also reviewed by 
Johannes Rahder in Philosophy East and West, IV, No. 1 (April, 1954), 87. 

*Tanjur, Dbu-ma, Derge edition, Ki, 45a—4, ff. 
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He then illustrated this by quotations from the Parinirvinasitra and the 
Candrapradipasitra, which quotations themselves did not have the simile. 
KamalaSila’s familiarity with the Bhagavad-gita’ makes it strongly possible 
that this was his source, but quite apart from whether a borrowing can be 
proved in this case, the fact that both the Hindu and the Buddhist theory 
of yoga could look upon a certain simile as apt is sufficiently important for 
our purposes. The Bhagavad-gita itself was not translated into the Tibetan 
language, except for some isolated stanzas. 


THE SIMILE UTILIZED BY TSON-KHA-PA 


In the meditative section of his Lam rim chen mo,° Tson-kha-pa (A.D. 
1357-1419), founder of the Gelugpa school of Tibetan Buddhism, quotes 
the above passage of Kamalasila and develops it in the section from which 
the following summary by Tson-kha-pa is given in my translation: 


Now, why is it that a cultivation (bhavana) of either Calm (Samatha) or Higher Vi- 
sion (vipasyana) does not suffice, and that both must be cultivated? This is to be 
explained. 


For example, if, for the purpose of seeing icons in the darkness of night, one lights 
a lamp, if the lamp is very bright and not disturbed by the wind, the icons are seen 
very clearly. However, if the lamp is not bright, or, if bright, flickers in the wind, 
the forms are not clearly seen. 


In the same way, for seeing the profound meaning, if one has the conclusive Wisdom 
(prajia) without distortion of the meaning of reality, and also has the motionless 
fixation, exactly as wished, on a meditative object (alambana) of thought (cétta), reality 
(tattva) is seen clearly. 


However, even if there be the retention’ without discernment (nirvikalpa-samadhi)® 


"It is referred to and quoted polemically in The Tattvasangraha of Santaraksita with the Commentary 
of Kamalaiila, translated into English by Ganganatha Jha, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, LXXXIII (Baroda: 
Oriental Institute, 1939), Vol. II, pp. 1349, 1554. ; 

*I am translating this work from Tibetan under the auspices of the Institute of East Asiatic Studies, 
University of California. The texts employed are in the form of block-print folios. Of the editions 
available to me, two are referred to in this article (notes 10, 17, and 21), namely, the volume in 
Tson-kha-pa’s collected works (gsu# bbum) printed at Lhasa, and the edition of the Tashilunpo Mon- 
astery, Tibet. The Lhasa edition is assigned No. 5392 in A Catalogue of The Tohoku University 
Collection of Tibetan Works on Buddhism, eds., Yensho Kanakura, Ryujo Yamada, Tokan Tada, and 
Hakuyu Hadano (Sendai: The Seminary of Indology, Tohoku University, 1953). I am also using 
(note 11) the revised edition of the Four Annotations commentary on the Lam rim chen mo. This 
edition is assigned Nos. 6976 and 6977 in the catalogue just mentioned. 

‘The usual translation of “samadhi” is “concentration.” For “retention,” s.v. Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition, “4. A retaining or holding fixed in some place or position; state 
of being kept in place.” What is held fixed is thought (citta). 

*Because of the importance of this expression to the article by A. C. Das, “Advaita Vedanta and 
Liberation in Bodily Existence,” Philosophy East and West, IV, No. 2 (July, 1954), 113, ff., it is 
well to point out that the Sanskrit nirvikalpa-samadhi has the standard Tibetan equivalent of mi rtog 
Pabi tin ne bdzin, which occurs in the text at this point. The Tibetan could also represent avikalpa°- 
which amounts to the same. 
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having the fixation so that thought does not proceed elsewhere, if the Wisdom with 
full comprehension of Be-ness (T., yin lugs)® is lacking, then, because there is a lack 
of the eye which sees reality, no matter how one perseveres in retention (samadhi), 
there is no possibility of the full comprehension of Be-ness. 


Again, even if there be the view with full comprehension of the reality of selflessness 
(nairatmya), if there is a lack of the retention (samadhi) with firm fixation in one- 
pointed thought, then, because the self, powerless, is agitated by the wind of shifting 
discernment (cala-vikalpa), there is no possibility of seeing clearly the meaning of 
Be-ness. 


That is why both Calm (famatha) and Higher Vision (vipafyana) are required.'° 


CALM AND HIGHER VISION 


The simile has been illustrated by two important terms of Buddhism. The 
place free from wind is Calm (Samatha); the lamp is Higher Vision (vipas- 
yana). 

In the Pali canon, the Buddha is represented as saying: 


Very well, very well, Sariputra! Revata rightly answers exactly as he should answer. 
For Revata has a glade suitable for meditation, and delights in retiring there for this 
purpose. He is intent on the Calm (famatha) of thought within and he does not dis- 
card his Calm Abstraction (dhyana). He is equipped with Higher Vision (vipasyana) 
and devoted to empty abodes (f#mya-agara).™ 


*The Tibetan term “yin lugs” does not seem to be a translation from Sanskrit. In the work being 
quoted (the Lam rim chen mo), it is employed interchangeably with de kho na nid, which corresponds 
to Sanskrit tattva (reality). ‘Yin lugs” is properly rendered in full as “manner (lugs) of being (yin).” 
It is not strictly equivalent in form to “Being,” and this is one reason that the expression ‘“‘Be-ness” 
was adopted in preference to this Western philosophical term. 

 Tson-kha-pa, Gsun bbum, Lhasa edition, Pa, 269b—4, ff. 

“For consistency, the equivalent Sanskrit terms have been given in lieu of the Pali. For the original 
passage, see V. Trenckner, ed., Majjhima-Nikdya, Pali Text Society, XVII (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1935 reprint), vol. I, p. 216. The expression “empty abodes” deserves comment. It has 
been translated as “solitary abodes,” or the equal of this, with the implication that the meditator is the 
only person present. Such an interpretation has the difficulty that the word “viveka,” customarily 
employed in these contexts for the meanings “solitary” and “solitude,” did not occur, while the Pali 
word “sunna”’ (Sanskrit, fimya), which means “empty,” “desolate,” and “uninhabited,” did occur. 
However, the literal rendition of “empty” seems to be justified by the formula of Dependent Origina- 
tion (pratitya-samutpada). The sixth of the twelve members is called “contact” (sparia). This in- 
volves a trisection of the world into perception (vijf#dna); a personal sensory source, or sense-organ 
(indriya); and an external sensory source, or sensory domain (visaya). If, by attainment in meditation, 
one can collapse the distinction of subject, agent, and object, it is a logical consequence in Buddhist 
doctrine that the immediately preceding condition of Dependent Origination is reached. This is the 
fifth member, called “six sensory sources” (sadéyatana). In the Four Annotations commentary on the Lam 
tim chen mo, Ba so chos kyi rgyal mtshan, Sixth Abbot of Galdan Monastery (a.p. 1402-1473), 
annotates (Kha, 226a—-2) the Tibetan equivalent for saddyatana with the phrase gron ston hdra (“like 
an empty town”). He is here describing the symbolic representation of this member in the celebrated 
Tibetan Wheel of Life, of which a good recent reproduction is given by Fosco Maraini, Secret Tibet 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1952), photographic plate No. 60, picturing, at the relevant place, six 
houses with no person in sight. Since in the Pali passage the remark about the “empty abodes” occurs 
promptly after the reference to Higher Vision (vipaiyana), we may assume that Revata was skilled in 
attaining the vision of Voidness (saémyaté). Consequently, the “abodes” were completely uninhabited, 
devoid even of Revata, who was devoted to attaining this vision of things. 
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Sometimes famatha is translated as “tranquillity” or “calmness,” vipasyana 
as “insight”: 
The object of meditation with the Buddha seems to have been to attain first tranquil- 


lity of mind, and then activity of insight. This idea is common to both Hinayana 
and Mahayana.” 


The two terms have also been translated, respectively, as “mental tranquil- 
lity” and “transcendental analysis.”** However, “insight” and transcendental 
analysis” are explanations, rather than literal translations, of vipasyand, and 
point to activities subsumed under the general idea of this expression, for 
which the literal rendition Higher (vi-) Vision (paSyand), is satisfactory."* 

The cultivation of Calm (famatha-bhavana) aims at perfect steadiness of 
the reflected image (pratibimba) in thought (citta) of the meditative object 
(alambana). Success is constituted by the ninth (and last) thought-fixation 
(citta-sthiti) which is the only mental orientation driving without effort 
(anabhogavahana-manaskara),* due to previous, but no longer required, 
eliminative activation (prahana-samskara), ie., activations eliminative of 
meditative faults in the first eight thought-fixations. Thus, the ninth 
thought-fixation is carried by habituation (svarasavahita) accomplished in 
the eighth thought-fixation, which still had effort. This is equivalent to the 
svarasika (“purely passive”) of Stcherbatsky in this passage: 


It {the unexpressible reality} is—the pure object, the object cognized by the senses 
in a pure sensation, that is to say, in a sensation which is purely passive, which is 
different in kind from the spontaneity of the intellect.® 


The meditative object of Calm alone is called Reflected image devoid of 
discernment (nirvikalpa-pratibimba); that of Higher Vision alone is called 
Reflected image attended with discernment (savikalpa-pratibimba). The 
meditative object of combined Calm and Higher Vision (famatha-vipasyana- 
yuganaddha) is called Fulfillment of the requirement (karya-parinispatti). 


* Junjiro Takakusu, The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy, W. T. Chan and Charles A. Moore, eds., 
(2d ed., Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1949), p. 157. 

*E. Obermiller, “The Doctrine of Prajia-paramita as exposed in the Abhisamayilamkira of Maitreya,” 
Acta Orientalia, XI, (1932), 17. 

™ Alexandra David-Neel translates the Tibetan equivalent, “Lhag mthon,” as “la vue pénétrante” 
and makes it a subtitle to her work, Les Enseignements Secrets dans les Sectes Bouddhistes Tibétaines 
(Paris: Adyar, 1951). Hsiian-tsang, in his translation of the Sraveka-bbimi, transcribed samatha and 
vipasyané phonetically, for example, Tripitaka, Taishé edition, XXX, 476c. 

*The nine thought-fixations, the six forces which accomplish them, and the four mental orienta- 
tions under which they are grouped, are well explained in the Sravaka-bhiimi by the teacher of Asanga, 
founder of the Yogicira school. I am editing this text in Sanskrit through the kindness of the Bihar 
Research Society, Patna, India. 

* Th. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, Bibliotheca Buddhica, XXVI (Leningrad: Akademiia Nauk, 1932), 
I, 181. 
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Furthermore, the subject can be treated by using different, but equivalent, 
terminology. Thus, Tson-kha-pa writes: 


While those benefits are discussed using the terms “Calm” (Samatha) and “Higher 
Vision” (vipasyana), there are allusions to the benefits of Calm Abstraction (dhyana) 
and Wisdom (prajfa), which have a similar meaning, although not discussing the 
matter using the terms “Calm” and “Higher Vision.”1* 


Also, it is said in the “General Summary of the Tantras” (Rgyud sde spyi 
rnam) by Mkhas grub Dge legs dpal bzan po: 


In generality, the coupling of famatha and vipafyana in samadhi is, so to speak, the 
spine of the ways, both of Paramita-yana (Vehicle of Perfections) and of Mantra- 
yana (Vehicle of Magical Practices). 

In the Paramita-yana, one first perfects famatha. Having mastered this completely, 
one uses it as the basis for practicing vipasyana. 

When that is accomplished with all its marks, there is a proceeding into the coupling 
of famatha and vipasyana. 

The four Mantra-tantras do not especially explain the method of famatha, nor is this 
necessary. Accomplishing the yoga of the deities involves a complete Samatha, with 
all its marks.1® 


COMPARISON WITH THE HINDU PHILOSOPHICAL POSITION 


Specialists in Indian philosophy may be able to know whether or not the 
preceding illustration of the simile conforms to its usage in the Bhagavad- 
gita. Nevertheless, an elementary affinity is suggested. That work has the 
basic dualism of prakrti, the substratum of matter, and purusa, the perceiver. 
Hence, the “place free from wind” might be prakrti; the “lamp,” purusa. 

Again, if the “wind” be what is called prana, we may consider this remark 
of Dasgupta: 


But when the prama lies dormant in the hollow of the veins (Sira-sarani-kotare), then 
there is no manifestation of mind, and its processes and the cognitive functions do 
not operate.?® 


Using this terminology, perhaps the dormant state of prama is necessary to 
have a “place free from wind.” 

Finally, it is said by Das: 
According to the Advaitist, nirvikalpa samadhi is the ultimate state of ecstatic trance, 
in which Brahman in its true undifferentiated and unconditioned nature is realized. 


™ Tson-kha-pa, op. cit., 226a-2, 3. 

Quoted from a manuscript translation of this work from Tibetan by F. D. Lessing and Alex Way- 
man, which is being readied for publication. 

Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il (Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1932), p. 256. At this place, Dasgupta has a note concerning his translation of sird as veins. 
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This state is one of absolute identity. The aspirant merges into Brahman; his ego or 
individuality is eliminated; all differentiation ceases; and he in fact becomes Brahman. 
But, if that were really the ultimate state, no one could ever return from it to teach 
illusionism on earth.?° 


In my understanding of Tsom-kha-pa’s position, he would agree that it is 
“the ultimate state of ecstatic trance,” but not that it is the highest accom- 
plishment. It represents the “place free from wind” and then a “lamp” must 
he added. In regard to how the latter is achieved, Tson-kha-pa quotes the 
Kas yapa-parivarta: 


Kaéyapa, thus, for example, when two trees are rubbed together by the wind, and 
fire arises {from the friction}, [that fire}, having arisen, burns the two trees. In the 
same way, Kasyapa, [when things are analyzed} by right discrimination (samyak- 
pratyaveksana), the faculty of Noble Wisdom (arya-prajna) is born; and, {that Fire} 
having been born, it burns up that right discrimination itself.?* 


Here, Noble Wisdom can be taken as the “lamp.””” 


A.C. Das (as cited in n.8), p. 113. 

"Tam rim chen mo, Tashilunpo edition, 476a+4, ff. The Tibetan and the various Chinese versions 
for this are given by Baron A. Von Staél-Holstein, The Ka¢yapa-parivarta (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 
1926), pp. 102, 103. The Sanskrit for this particular passage is not extant. It may be observed 
that the notion of “wind” is not essential for the simile; indeed, it was called to my attention that 
the early Chinese translations do not have the word “wind.” In such a case, the translation would be 
“. . . when two pieces of wood are rubbed together, and fire arises . . . .” It appears that the early 
version of the text was comparing the production of Wisdom (prajmd) to the production of fire by 
two friction sticks, called arani. 

It would also be germane to discuss in this section the terms Nirguna Brabman (Brahman without 
attributes) and Saguna Brahman (Brahman with attributes), but words would multiply out of pro- 
portion to the title. For a brief introduction to this topic, see Haridas Chaudhuri, “The Concept of 
Brahman in Hindu Philosophy,” Philosophy East and West, IV, No. 1 (April, 1954), 47-66. 
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DANIEL H. H. INGALLS ON INDIAN LOGIC 


S. BHATTACHARYA 


ALTHOUGH INDIAN PHILOSOPHY has been attracting schol- 
ars for centuries from all parts of the world, Indian logic has remained 
practically unknown outside India and is so even today. This is due partly 
to the fact that in the nineteenth century, when most of the translation work 
of the Sanskrit texts was done, the concept of Western logic was wholly 
different from the Indian concept, so that Indian logic was never really 
understood by Western scholars. There was also another difficulty which 
seemed almost insuperable. Advanced Indian logic is written in a very 
complex and highly technical language which is very difficult to translate, 
and even when a literal translation could be made, it did not make sense. 
So, what is needed in the beginning is not a literal translation but an ex- 
planation of the technique of the language and the basic concepts used in it. 
But this is not possible without a thorough understanding of the subtleties 
of Indian logic. Happily, the tremendous advance ‘in the technical language 
of logic and its philosophy during the last fifty years in the West enables 
us to translate Indian logic intelligibly into other Western languages. Now 
that logic in the West has passed through so many phases a logic which 
does not distinguish between formal and material truth does not appear 
so utterly strange and incomprehensible; nor do we wonder at the inclusion 
of psychological, linguistic, and other “non-logical” matters in logic. More- 
over, logic in the West is today facing difficulties which have parallels in 
Indian logic, though the solutions suggested and even the approaches to 
the problems are bound to be different now. So, a renewed attempt at a 
translation of a work on Indian logic and its explanation, with all the re- 
sources of contemporary Western logic at hand, stands a better chance of 
success today than ever before. This hope is justified to a considerable extent 
by the achievement of Professor Daniel H. H. Ingalls in his Materials for 
the Study of Navya-Nyaya Logic.’ Although Indian logic is not of one type 





*Materials for the Study of Navya-Nyaya Logic (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press; 1951). See review by Karl H. Porter in Philosophy East and West, IV, No. 
3 (October, 1954), 271-273. 
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156 S. BHATTACHARYA 
and varies from system to system, the logic of the Navya-Ny4aya school of 
philosophy has been gradually adopted, with necessary modifications, as 
the model in all the other systems. The development of this logic, which 
extended over several centuries, was due mainly to the works of Raghunatha, 
Mathuranatha, Jagadisa, and Gadadhara, all of whom commented on the 
original work of Ganigega. Thus, there could not be a better choice than 
the works of these masters for a first venture, and Ingalls has chosen the 
most popular topic from them. 

Ingalls’ book is divided into five sections. Section I deals with the biog- 
raphies of the authors discussed in the book. In Section II Ingalls explains 
some concepts of Navya-Ny4ya logic and the technique of language. Section 
III, the shortest (it covers barely half a page), gives the original text of 
Gangesa on the “Five Definitions of Vyapti,” with an English translation 
and notes. Section IV contains the text of the commentary of Mathurana- 
tha on the text of GangeSa, with a translation and notes. Section V gives 
the text of the commentary of Raghunatha on the text of GangeSa, with a 
translation and notes. It is not clear why Raghunatha has been placed after 
Mathuranatha, as he is historically earlier. 

The translation of the texts is fairly correct, and the notes which explain 
the translation for the first time make systematic use of symbols and the 
fundamental principles of symbolic logic. Thus, the book can be regarded 
as a pioneer work on Indian logic. But just because it is a pioneer work it 
could not be free from inaccuracies of explanation and interpretation which 
can be avoided only when the relation between Indian logic and modern 
Western logic is better understood. Ingalls seems to have been carried away 
by his enthusiasm to use symbols and the concepts of symbolic logic, and 
has failed to notice the essential difference between the two. It is not possible 
here to point out all the places where Ingalls has deviated from the Nyaya 
theory. We can discuss only a few typical errors. 

The most common instance of the error of interpreting Nyaya in terms 
of formal logic is to conceive paksa, sadhya, and hetu as minor, major, and 
middle terms respectively. The heading of Section II, paragraph 9 is “Terms 
of the Inference; s, 4, and p.” Under this heading Ingalls writes, “Three 
terms are implicit in all inferences given in the full form. ... the sadhya 
(hereafter abbreviated ‘s’), that which one wishes to prove, i.e., the major 
term; the hetu (‘h’), the cause, also called the Jinga or sign, i.e., the middle 
term; and the paksa (‘p’), that in which when / is known to reside, s can 
be inferred to reside, ie., the minor term. In our stock example, fire is 5, 
smoke is 4, mountain is p” (p. 35). In footnote 28 added to this on the 
same page, however, he says: “Since the relation between s and / is one of 
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pervasion, 4 may be equal tos... . In such cases, it is only by an extension of 
the literal meanings that one can speak of ‘major,’ ‘middle,’ and ‘minor’ 
terms. This is one reason why I prefer to keep the Sanskrit names, ‘s,’ ‘2,’ ‘p.’” 
Let us first examine this note. If we accept this argument, we cannot use 
these terms even in Aristotelian syllogisms, for even in syllogisms the major 
term need not always be wider than the minor term. For example, in the 
syllogism, “All men are rational animals; all laughing animals are men; 
therefore, all laughing animals are rational animals,” the major term is 
“cational animals” and the minor term is “laughing animals,” and there 
is no difference in the denotation of the two terms. The major term can 
be equal to the minor term even if the relation between them is not per- 
vasion. Then the two terms are represented in Euler’s diagram as two circles 
coinciding with each other. Thus the “one reason” of Ingalls is not very 
convincing. 

Now let us come to paragraph 9. The very heading (“Terms of the In- 
ference; 5, b, and p”) is misleading, for in Nyaya inference there is no term 
at all in the sense of formal logic. A term in formal logic is defined as “a 
word or a group of words which is used as the subject, or the predicate, or 
both, in a logical proposition.” Now, in Nyaya inference we are not deal- 
ing with words or sentences, but with the objects of the real world. And 
if we forget this difference and adopt the formal interpretation of Nyaya 
inference it creates serious confusion and renders the mode of language 
nonsensical. While it is perfectly legitimate to say that there is fire on the 
hill, it is nonsensical to say that the word “fire” is on the word “hill.” And 
this mistake, obvious though it is, has been committed by almost all. Thus, 
Th. Stcherbatskoi writes, “Le moyen terme est présent dans le sujet (paksa 
ou ‘petit extréme’) du syllogisme. Exemple: il y a de la fumée sur la mon- 
tagne....”” On page 30, Ingalls writes, “. . . the hetu (the middle term) 
does not actually occur in the paksa” (footnote 11). But obviously the 
middle term cannot be present in the subject, nor can the hetu (the middle 
term) occur in the paksa. This mode of language is wholly nonsensical. The 
explanation of this is that while Nyaya is dealing with the inferential know]- 
edge which refers to objects, Ingalls and Stcherbatskoi are, under the influence 
of formal logic, mistaking it for the verbal expression of inference. Modern 
formal logic deals only with the verbal expression of knowledge. The very 
first sentence of Quine’s Mathematical Logic*® makes this clear. “Mathe- 





*As quoted by B. Faddegon, The Vaicesika-System (Amsterdam: Johannes Muller, 1918), pp. 316- 
317. 

* Willard Van Orman Quine, Mathematical Logic (rev. ed.; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1951). 
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matical logic at its most elementary level deals with statements, or declarative 
sentences, and with the ways of compounding them into further sentences.” 
(Italics in the original.) But Nyaya logic deals with inferential knowledge 
as well as with its verbal expression. When an inference is analyzed into 
5, h, p, etc., it is the knowledge which is analyzed. When an inference is 
analyzed into “members” (three or five), it is the verbal expression which 
is studied. The failure to distinguish between these two kinds of study has 
led Ingalls to commit mistakes. (See below.) 

This difficulty apart, there is another difference which has passed un- 
noticed so far. The concept of predicate is not the same in the two logics. 
Thus, in the sentence “parvato vahniman” (the hill is fiery), “fiery” is the 
predicate according to Western logic, whereas according to Nyaya the 
predicate is not “fiery” but “fire.” As a matter of fact, the concepts of 
subject and predicate are very vague in traditional formal logic, and there 
is no uniform rule by which to determine them in a sentence.* So, when 
Ingalls writes, “In our stock example fire is s, smoke is 4, mountain is p,” 
after equating s, 4, and p with the major, middle, and minor terms, his posi- 
tion is doubly indefensible. First of all, he makes the sentence meaningless, 
and then commits another error. In the inference, “Whatever possesses 
smoke possesses fire; the mountain possesses smoke; therefore, the mountain 
possesses fire,” it is difficult to see how the word “smoke” or the word “fire” 
can be regarded as a term at all, for neither of them is the complete subject 
or predicate of a proposition. The predicate of the sentence “the mountain 
possesses smoke,” or its logical form “the mountain is that which possesses 
smoke” is not “smoke” but “that which possesses smoke”; so, also, “fire” 
is not the term but “that which possesses fire.” Thus, “smoke” and “fire” 
are not terms, but are only parts of terms, i.e., they are not categorematic 
words, but syncategorematic words, or, rather, categorematic words used 
syncategorematically. But, according to Nyaya, fire, and not the group of 
words “that which possesses fire,” nor even the word “fire,” is the sadhya. 
So, also, with “smoke.” 

Next we come to a more fundamental point. In Section II, paragraph 7 
Ingalls writes: “Modern Western logic distinguishes between ascripts and 
assertions. An ascript merely associates a predicate with a subject or a 
relation with its terms, e.g., ‘John’s being rich’ or ‘John’s being the father 
of William, whereas an assertion (statement or proposition) asserts this 
predication or relation as a fact, e.g., ‘John is rich’ or ‘John is the father of 
William.’ Indian logic from the most ancient times also distinguishes the 





*See John Cook Wilson, Statement and Inference (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1926), Vol. I, 
Part 2, chap. 4. 
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two.” Now, this is a very misleading statement and is the source of errors. 
An ascript of Western logic is neither a mental state nor a real fact. In 
Nyaya logic the complex “John’s being rich” is not interpreted in this way. 
All knowledge tries to state something real. If in any case we cannot 
decide whether a complex is real or not, that is due simply to our ignorance 
or insufficient knowledge. Thus, what is known as ascript in Western logic 
is, according to Nyaya logic, simply suspended judgment, a doubt which 
cannot be resolved simply because of the incompetence of the knower. So, 
Nyaya logic classifies all such knowledge as false knowledge. Nyaya logic 
is a logic only of categorical propositions. Hypothetical, probable, or dis- 
junctive propositions are all false propositions, according to Nyaya, for there 
is nothing in reality which can correspond to “if-then,” “may be,” or “either- 
or.” Every valid knowledge, or, rather, every complete knowledge, valid or 
invalid, must assert something. A non-assertive knowledge is therefore a 
contradiction in terms. Ingalls says: “Inferring for oneself consists of the 
three-stage process we have described, namely, knowledge of pervasion, 
operative knowledge, and knowledge of inference. One may conceive of 
this three-stage process as a non-assertive syllogism. Just what the value 
or mode of its stages is, is hard to say. They are not simply ascripts, for 
inference, even when produced for oneself, is a valid form of knowledge, 
and valid knowledge (prama) is defined as knowledge corresponding to 
what the world really is. They are certainly not assertions, for the Naiyayika 
would then have no need of recourse to the five-membered syllogism” 
(p. 34). This difficulty is his own creation. As we have already mentioned, 
Ingalls has failed to distinguish between an inference and its verbal expres- 
sion. He thinks here that inference for the sake of others, which contains 
five members, is logically superior to the inference for oneself. In this he 
has misinterpreted the Nyaya view, for, according to Nyaya logic, the only 
purpose of the five-membered syllogism is to produce in others that knowl- 
edge which one has acquired for oneself. The knowledge which is produced 
by this five-membered syllogism has exactly the same logical value as the 
knowledge which one has gained for oneself by the three-membered syl- 
logism. The number of the members of the two types of syllogisms varies 
because of non-logical reasons. In an inference for the sake of others, one 
has to use language in a particular way which is different from the way 
in which one expresses an inference for oneself without trying to produce 
that knowledge in others. The real cause of inferential knowledge in both 
cases is the operative knowledge. The five members of the inference are 
always the members of the verbal expression of the inference and never 
of the process of the inferential knowledge. The process of inferential 
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knowledge in the inference for the sake of others is the same three-stage 


process. So far as the inferential knowledge is concerned, there cannot be | 


any five-stage process. The members of an inference for oneself and those 
of one for the sake of others do not differ in kind; and the conclusions also 
have the same logical value. If we compare the two types, the point will 
become clear. In an inference for the sake of others there are five mem- 
bers, while in an inference for oneself there are only three members, but 
there is no rule as to which of the three members will constitute the inference 
for oneself. Sometimes the first three members of the inference for the sake 
of others are taken, sometimes the last three. But in both the forms of 
inference for oneself the logical value remains the same. This is so because 
the extra two members of the inference for the sake of others do not add 
to the logical value of the inference at all. The number and order of the 


members of an inference in Nyaya are not determined by any logical con- | 
sideration but simply on psychological grounds. The first member of a 


Nyaya syllogism for the sake of others is, therefore, not an ascript, but an 
incomplete knowledge, which from the logical point of view is really false; 
it does not function as a premise of the syllogism at all. It is stated in an 
inference for the sake of others, only to draw their attention to a point 
which is going to be proved. The reason is purely psychological and has 
nothing to do with the logical nature of the inference. Our knowledge 
proceeds from a doubtful mental state, where we do not know with certainty 
whether a complex is real or not. Then by further knowledge we come to 
a complete knowledge where the state of doubt is resolved. In an inference 
for the sake of others the first member states something which is possible, 
but which has not yet been proved to be true. So there is further effort to 
prove it. But if the first member states something which is self-contradictory 
then there is no need for any further effort to prove the matter which is 
at once known to be false. In the case of inference for oneself, one may 
state first the knowledge of pervasion and then may pass over to the opera- 
tive knowledge, and then to the conclusion. Or, one may proceed from a 
probable conclusion and then may seek out the reason anc the pervasive 
relation. 

Here one is reminded of Mill’s charge against the Aristotelian syllogism, 
that it does not represent the actual process of inference. His point was 
that the universal premise is not present in consciousness when one aetually 
infers. All actual inferences are, according to him, from particular to 
particular. But according to Nyaya this is a totally false analysis of the 
psychological process of inference. Every process of inference must contain 
a universal premise. But Mill granted that, though the order of the proposi- 
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tions in the Aristotelian syllogism is not the actual order followed in the 
process of reasoning, yet the form of the syllogism is necessary to test its 
validity. The members of the Nyaya syllogism, whether five-membered or 
three-membered, are ordered psychologically, for, according to Nyaya logic, 
not merely the order of the members, but even the form of the syllogism, 
has nothing to do with the validity of the inference. Nyaya logic does not 
believe that a particular form is necessary to make the inference valid, or 
even to test its validity. The validity of the inference, according to Nyaya, 
is determined wholly by the material criterion, that is, by the truth of the 
knowledge of pervasion, and of other knowledge involved in the inference. 
So, in Nyaya there is no distinction between formal and material truth, and 
thus the form of inference has no logical importance. It is determined purely 
on psychological grounds. This is a fundamental point in Indian logic in 
general. To say that Indian logic has distinguished between ascripts and 
assertions in the Western sense is, therefore, not true. 

The failure to appreciate this difference is the cause of further confusions 
and misconceptions. Thus, in footnote 23 on page 33, Ingalls quotes with 
approval the interpretation of Faddegon that the Nyaya syllogism “ ‘resem- 
bles more our hypothetical than our categorical syllogism.’” Nothing can 
be farther from the truth. The universal proposition in Nyaya is always a 
categorical proposition and can never be equated with a hypothetical prop- 
osition. Hypothetical, disjunctive, problematic propositions are all false, 
according to Nyaya, and the difference between them and the categorical 
propositions is one of kind. A proposition of one kind can never be reduced 
to a proposition of the other kind. “All men are mortal” is, according to 
Nyaya, fundamentally different from the hypothetical form “If there is a 
man, then he is mortal,” or “If x be a man, then he is mortal.” The failure 
to realize this has put Ingalls on a wrong track. Thus, he identifies the 
absence of the conjoint with the alternative denial (p. 64, footnote 118). 
And he wonders why De Morgan’s law is unknown in Nyaya logic. The 
reason is obvious. De Morgan’s law states something which is impossible 
according to Nyaya logic. A categorical proposition stating the conjunc- 
tion of denials can never be equivalent to a denied alternation, for an 
alternation, according to Nyaya, is always false. We are not trying to justify 
here one position or the other; the point is that if we forget this fundamental 
difference between the two logics, and try to interpret Nyaya in terms of 
mathematical logic, we are bound to misstate the Nydya position com- 
pletely. From the Nyaya point of view, the reduction of all modes of 
truth-function to three primitives’ is as unjustified as the reduction of them 





5 Quine, op. cst, pp. 42 ff. 
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to one primitive.* Nyaya logic recognizes negation and conjunction as the 
only modes of truth-function. The other modes recognized by mathematical 
logic are not recognized by Nyaya. So, there is no possibility of De Morgan’s 
law in Nyaya. So, also, with “anyatara.” 

We will conclude by pointing out another mistake. On page 34, Ingalls 
attributes a representative theory of knowledge to Nyadya. But this is one 
fundamental point on which Nyaya psychology and epistemology ,iffer 
from those of Sarmkhya, Yoga, Vedanta, and other schools of Indian pi*los- 
ophy. According to Nyaya, there can be no such entity as an image or 
mental picture. Knowledge refers directly to objects and not through the 
mediation of a tertium quid. 

These mistakes, though they are fundamental and vitiate the discussion 
of Section II, yet leave the translation of the texts more or less unaffected, 
and Ingalls must be congratulated on making a success of an admittedly 
very difficult job. 





*Ibid., pp. 45 ff. 
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Comment and Discussion 








A REPLY TO BHATTACHARYA 


DANIEL H. H. INGALLS 


THE EDITOR HAS ASKED ME if I wished to reply to the fore- 
going remarks. I thank him for his kindness and Mr. Bhattacharya for the 
interest he has shown in my book. 

A reply gives me a chance, in the first place, to correct page 35, note 28, 
of the book in question. It would be better written as follows: 


5, b, and p refer always to entities, not to statements about entities. Furthermore, 
the relation between s and / is one of pervasion (viz., s inhabits all or more than all 
the loci of 4), not inclusion.! These are the reasons why I prefer to keep the San- 
skrit names 's,’ ‘h’ and ‘p’ rather then extend the meanings of ‘major, ‘minor, and 
‘middle terms’ to cover these concepts. 


For the rest, I am sorry if my words have suggested a nominalistic in- 
terpretation of other Nyaya expressions. Certainly I tried to guard against 
this, inserting qualifications of my equivalents to a point which I feared 
reached prolixity. Thus, page 46: 


The essential difference between a Western description and a Navya-nyaya de- 
scriber is that the first refers to an expression and the second to an entity. 


Again, page 68: 


Let us not pass over this concept of essential identity too hastily. It is basic to the 
Nyaya view of the world. What the Naiyayika is interested in is reals, not expres- 
sions. He is not fully satisfied with establishing an identity on the basis that two 
expressions are interchangeable. He wishes to know whether the two objects them- 
selves (for example, pot and pot) are the same. 





Similar warnings will be found on pages 34, 50, 72. 

I fail to see why the word “term” cannot be used to refer to 5, b, and p, or 
why it should drag with it its Western nominalist connotation when one 
has carefully noted that s, b, and p go to make up not statements, but knowl- 
edges, which correspond to the real facts of the world (p. 34). 





1E.g., $100 includes $50, but $50 pervades $100. For explanation see page 28 of my book. 
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As to the word “ascript,” one may invent a better word. I have no objec- 
tion to “incomplete knowledge,” if it is borne in mind that a very special 
kind of incomplete knowledge is meant. But the pratij#a or first member 
of the Nydya five-membered syllogism is not a categorical proposition, nor 
is it an assertion. “It is simply a possibility,” says Vatsyayana,’ and he says 
in the same passage that the source of the knowledge represented by this 
first member is purely verbal. It is not based on experience, inference, or 
analogy. It may give rise to doubt after it has been enunciated, but it is not 
a verbal expression of doubt. The common sense of the Nyaya school 
restrains it from fanciful pratijias. But this has nothing to do with the 
nature of a pratijfa per se. How close this may be to Western parallels may 
be seen in the tentative theses (abhyupagama-siddhanta) allowed in syl- 
logisms by the Jains, e.g., “fire [being} cold (Sito-hutabhuk), a herd of 
elephants {being} on a blade of grass (trnagre gajayitham),” etc.* 

But these are minor points. The basic difference between Bhattacharya 
and myself lies in the degree to which we believe translation to be possible. 
It appears that for him the degree is low; for me, relatively high. I admit 
there is much in Bhattacharya’s favor. It can always be shown that no exact 
translation is possible from one language or system of ideas to another. 
Every English word bears connotations foreign to the Sanskrit word which 
it may attempt to translate. The moment we state a theorem, the ancient 
Greeks and Christians stand guard to prevent our utterance from leaping 
the bounds of Western philosophy and religion. And yet, men as far apart 
as India and England have managed occasionally to understand one another. 

And here there is something in my favor. Granted that exact translation 
is impossible, we may profitably use instead another sort of translation which, 
if a name for it is desired, might be called convaluation, that is, the setting 
of two things together as of equal value. Exact ‘translation has regard to the 
configuration of thought, to the thought-process itself, whereas convalua- 
tion regards the data underlying the thought and the effect produced by 
the thought-process. 

A simile may express my meaning more clearly. Faced with the problem 
of how to bring home firewood, an Indian selects the longest and thinnest 
sticks he can find and arranges them in balance on his head. The European 
chooses chunky sticks and gets them on his shoulder or slings them over 
his back. The action process differs in the two cases. But the evening meal 
is cooked as well in one land as the other. Each type of action has been 





* Nydya Bhasya I. i. 39. 
® Nydyapravesavrttipanjikd, p. 44, line 25. 
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directed toward a similar area of data and has produced very nearly the same 
result. 

So it is with thought-processes also. One may take a formidable Nyaya 
compound, such as dhaimabhavavadvrttitvajalatvobhayabhava (literally, 
absence of the double entity waterness and occurrenceness in that which 
lacks smoke). Certainly this is unamenable to precise translation into terms 
of modern Western logic. For one thing, its terms of reference are abstract 
properties, not classes; for another, its referendum is a property (wpadhi) 
which is supposed to reside in any real fire that one chooses, rather than 
a statement of relations that hold between statements about fire. But come 
a step farther from the thought configuration toward the goal of the proc- 
ess, and you will observe that on the basis of knowledges underlying such 
statements the Naiyayikas build up a definition of ubhayabhavatva (absence- 
ness of a double entity) and that this definition serves a very similar logical 
purpose to the definitions modern Westerners have built up of alternative 
denial (see p. 64). One may well speak of the equal value of these two 
goals, and, so long as one is careful to state the limits of one’s convaluation, 
it may form an important aid, almost our only aid, in mutual understanding. 

Bhattacharya seems not to allow this. He insists that in Nyaya a proposi- 
tion of one kind can never be reduced to a proposition of another kind. 
This is insisting on a most static sort of translation. It is true that the Nyaya 
does not furnish a statement of the logical equivalence between denied 
alternation and the conjunct of the denials, as I have been careful to note, 
but it does furnish arguments which have precisely the same goal as argu- 
ments based on such a statement (see pp. 66-67). Incidentally, I do not 
at all know what Bhattacharya means by saying that an alternation, in 
Nyaya, is always false. An example of one which is certainly not false is 
the following: sadhyatavacchedaka-sambandhavacchinna-sadhyabhavavrtti- 
sadhya-samanyiya-nirukta-pratiyogitva-tad-avacchedakatvanyataravacchedaka- 
sambandhenaiva sadhyabhavadhikaranatvam vivaksaniyam (“one should 
understand that the locusness to absence of s is limited by the limiting rela- 
tion of either 2) the aforementioned counterpositiveness described by the 
whole of s, or 4) the limitorness to 4), whichever property one chooses 
being a property resident in -s, -s being an absence limited by the limiting 
relation of s-ness”).* 

There are two pitfalls which I see in the art of comparative philosophy. 
One is to suppose that all men think alike and on the basis of this hopeful 
prejudice to force the thinkers of various lands and times into thoughts 





*Mathurinatha, Vydptipencake, 51.5 ff. 
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which they never intended. The second, quite different, is so to insist on 
the peculiarity of each system that it becomes not only untranslatable but 
meaningless outside the confines of its own tradition. This second pit is 
reserved for scholars, for to fall into it shows scrupulousness and a regard 
for truth. Both these virtues seem to characterize Bhattacharya. But I think 
he has fallen, and that only a broader view of truth will show the way out. 
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Y. R. CHAO ON CHINESE GRAMMAR AND LOGIC 


HOMER H. DusBs 


PROFESSOR Y. R. CHAO’s “Notes on Chinese Grammar and 
Logic’”* should demonstrate to Occidental philosophers that much of their 
logic is merely a restatement of what is implicit in the grammar of the 
Indo-European languages spoken by these logicians. Since the languages 
spoken in Europe and America are genetically related, all possess funda- 
mentally similar grammatical characteristics. Hence, Occidental logicians, 
who know only Indo-European languages, have come to think of these 
grammatical characteristics as mecessary in any logical reasoning. If these 
logicians had also spoken an African or non-Aryan Asiatic language, they 
might have reached quite different conclusions. 

The absence in Chinese of such logically important words as “and,” “or,” 
“no,” the adjective “all,” the phrases “there is” and “such that” (which 
latter two words are merely dropped out in the equivalent Chinese expres- 
sion), together with the Chinese ability to talk sensibly and exactly without 
expressing any subject in sentences—the items mentioned by Chao in this 
article—these are merely some of the non-Indo-European characteristics 
found in the Chinese language. Yet, the Chinese were not hampered thereby 
in scientific or practical progress, as is shown by their well-known inven- 
tions (paper, printing, gunpowder, etc.) and their scientific discoveries, 
such as the earliest calculation of the value of pi to seven decimal places (in 
the fifth century), the correct length of the tropical year to almost four 
seconds (eleventh century), and the discovery and calculation of vibration 
rates for the musical scale of equal temperament (including deriving the 
twelfth root of the number 2) a century before this discovery was made 
in Europe. As Chao shows, the Chinese language gets along quite well in 
the absence of these logically important words and phrases and is quite 
able by other means to express what Indo-Europeans mean by these words 
and phrases. If, then, symbolic logic had been invented by Chinese-speaking 
persons, how different it would have been from what it now is. 


"In Philosophy East and West, V, No. 1 (April, 1955), 31-41. 
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This conclusion is reinforced by the fact that the Chinese language lacks 
the predicative copula. Instead of saying, “The sun zs hot,” a Chinese says, 
“Tay,-yang, reh;.” (The subscripts indicate the particular characters given 
this spelling in W. Simon, A Beginner’s Chinese-English Dictionary.) In 
this sentence, there is merely a subject, “sun,” and a verb, “be-hot.” Chinese 
adjectives, like Japanese adjectives, are grammatically verbs, so that no 
copula is needed to attach a predicate adjective to a noun. For identity and 
formal equivalence, modern Chinese sometimes employs a copula, shyhy¢, 
so that it can say, “He is a man—Ta, shyhy, ge,-rem,.” Classical Chinese, 
however, completely lacked the copula. To indicate identity and formal 
equivalence, it merely placed subject and predicate together in the position 
of apposition, as in Mencius’ famous statement, “Rems yee, jee, rem, yee 
(“Benevolence is man,” or, perhaps, “The quality of benevolence [is what 
distinguishes} mankind.” The two yee, and the jee, are purely grammatical 
and untranslatable words. Infrequently, classical Chinese used some verb 
like “chern,” (become) to indicate an equivalence. In the early centuries 
A.D., however, the word shyh,., which had previously been the demonstra- 
tive pronoun, began to be used as an identifying and equivalent copula and 
today is commonly so used. During the many centuries before that time 
and even now in the classical Chinese style, no copula need be used. So the 
philosophical dogma that a copula is inevitable for certain statements is a 
myth arising out of Indo-European grammar. 

In-a Chinese-speaking environment, what need is there, then, for the 
Aristotelian concept of substance and attribute (subject and attributive pre- 
dicate)? Since the Chinese cannot say “Iron is heavy” but merely “Tice, 
jong,” and since they have no general suffix to make an abstract noun 
(“humanity”) out of a concrete one (“man”), the concept of heaviness 
as an attribute cannot be arrived at by ordinary means and, when achieved 
(as possibly by Gong.-suen, Long, ), it is almost inexpressible. Conse- 
quently the concept of substance and attributes has had a very unimportant 
place, if any, in Chinese philosophic thinking. The conclusion appears 
inescapable that language has played a very large part in philosophy, and 
that the characteristics of Indo-European languages have been determina- 
tive in the formation and development of certain features in symbolic logic 
and in European philosophy, since thinking follows the patterns of speech 
and its grammar. How, then, can those who speak only Indo-European 
languages formulate a philosophy that will avail for non-Indo-European- 
speaking peoples? 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 





VIVEKANANDA—A BIOGRAPHY. By Swami Nikhilananda, New York: Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Center, 1953. Pp. viii + 216. 


Various accounts of the life of Narendra Nath Datta ( Vivekananda), 
1863-1902, have been written. These include the well-known standard Indian 
biography edited by Virajananda, The Life of the Swami Vivekananda (Almora: 
Advaita Ashrama, issued in four different editions from 1912 to 1949); Margaret 
E. Noble, The Master as I Saw Him (Calcutta: Udbodhan Office, 1923); Romain 
Rolland, Life of Vivekananda (Almora: Advaita Ashrama, 1931); also translated 
from the original French by E. F. Malcolm-Smith, Prophets of the New India (New 
York: A. & C. Boni, 1930; and London: Cassell & Co., 1930); Swami Abhedananda, 
Viwekananda and His Work in America (Almora: Advaita Ashrama, 1937); and 
brief sketches in J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1915); Devendra Nath Bannerjea, India’s Nation Builders (Lon- 
don: Headley Bros. 1919); and D. S. Sarma, Renaissance of Hinduism (Benares: 
Benares Hindu University, 1944). 

This present study is in some respects the most satisfactory biography for the 
Western reader. It presents, in general, as broad a scope as the standard Indian work, 
but in a concise two hundred pages as against over seven hundred in the 1949 Indian 
edition. Though in most sections less detailed than the longer study, it includes some 
material not found in the latter and of immediate interest to Americans, such as the 
analysis of Hindu influences in this country prior to Vivekananda’s visits. Nikhilan- 
anda’s version of these influences, though brief, is well organized and more readable 
than that in Rolland’s biography. The book is not based upon new sources but appears 
to be a synthesis of existing accounts and of biographical elements found in Vive- 
kananda’s writings. Nor is much additional source material likely to be turned up 
by future biographers, as the scholars of the Ramakrishna Order have undoubtedly 
combed the field thoroughly since Vivekananda’s death a half century ago. What the 
author has done is to take a complex and infinitely ramified personality and life 
story and spell out the meaning and the major themes in an engaging narrative that 
the Western reader can readily grasp—without burdening the account with a mass 
of subsidiary detail or losing sight of the basic essence. 

It is important, in considering this new study, to realize that, like its predecessors, 
it is not a secular work. The author frankly offers it as the biography of a modern 
saint as his statement indicates: “One must not forget that Vivekananda, as Rama- 
krishna had said, was not an ordinary man, but a Nétyasiddha, perfect even before 
birth, an Ifvarakoti, or special messenger of God born on earth to fulfil a divine 
mission” (p. 84). Factual data are presented side by side with episodes and inter- 
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pretations which to the secular Western reader can be classed only as mysticism. To 
the devotee this latter type of data (accounts of dreams, visions, and supernormal 
powers) is as real as the former, and it is not to be expected that the illustrious 
founder of the Ramakrishna Order would be treated as an ordinary mortal by a 
biographer who belongs to that Order. In other words, this is an account written for 
the sympathetic devotee and student of Hinduism. It is clearly not intended, as a 
critical analysis for the secular historian. The secular significance of Vivekanznda’s 
career is a subject of great contemporary interest which to date has not been fully 
developed by any of Vivekananda’s biographers. The original three-volume Virajan- 
anda edition (1912-1915) promised (III, 440) that a fourth volume would be added 
telling of Vivekananda’s contribution to India’s national life. But, although the first 
edition was actually issued in four volumes, the full story was never told. In Rolland’s 
biography the chapter on “The Awakening of India after Vivekananda” (found in 
the original French and in the American translation but deleted from the Indian 
edition) merely suggests the possibilities of this theme. 

The above observations are not to be construed as implying that the treatment in 
the present work is inadequate from the standpoint of its own theme. The author 
has himself noted the secular importance of Vivekananda in the preface and especially 
on pages 120 and 121. But the reader for which this biography was written is no 
doubt primarily interested in Vivekananda as a religious leader. A different 
biographical emphasis would involve a different audience and serve a different 
purpose. 

Technically, the book, like other publications of the Center, is handsomely designed 
and printed. An appendix of notable quotations and a glossary of Indian terms are 
provided. However, this reviewer found the lack of both an adequate table of contents 
and an index a handicap in rechecking specific topics. If the numerous descriptive 
section headings throughout the text could have been carried over to the contents 
page, the problem would have been partly solved. But Nikhilananda’s new volume, 
Vivekananda—The Yogas and Other Works (New York: Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Center, 1953) includes the present biography as an introduction to the selected 
writings of Vivekananda, and the whole is provided with an index. 

The American reader is fortunate in having the benefit of Nikhilananda’s scholar- 
ship and lucid expression in this new and highly readable account of one of the most 
arresting figures of modern India——D. MACKENZIE BROWN, University of California, 
Santa Barbara. 


GESCHICHTE DER INDISCHEN PHILOSOPHIE. I. BAND. DIE PHILOSOPHIE 
DES VEDA UND DES EPOS; DER BUDDHA UND DER JINA; DAS SAM- 
KHYA UND DAS KLASSISCHE YOGA-SYSTEM. By Erich Frauwallner. Salz- 
burg: Otto Mueller Verlag, 1953. Pp. xlix + 495. 


This is the first volume of a history of Indian philosophy in four 
volumes, based throughout on the original sources in Indic languages and Tibetan 
(Mahayana) texts. The author, an Austrian Indologist who is well known because 
of his recent book on the life and works of Vasubandhu and numerous articles on 
Mahayana logic and epistemology, will publish soon a “Source Book of Indian 
Philosophy” (selected passages translated into German). The introduction to the 
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book under review is a comparative study of Western and Indian thought by the 
philosopher Leo Gabriel. The author is to be congratulated on his presenting the 
historical development of Indian thought in such a way that the hidden interrelations 
of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism are obvious even to the large nonspecialized 
public for which this book has been written. Particularly successful is the treatment 
of the ancient Samkhya system, described in Mahabharata XII. 194, 247-249, 287, 
and 231-233 (doctrines on evolution taught by the legendary Vyasa to his son 
Suka); see Frauwallner’s articles in JAOS: Vol. 45 (1925), 51-67, and WZKM, Vol. 
32 (1926), zZ00—on the Moksadharma section of the Mahabharata. Frauwallner’s dis- 
cussion of the ten basic doctrines (milikarthab) and the fifty psychological concepts 
(pratyayab), formulated by the head of the Varsagana School of Samkhya in the 
$asti-tantra, is more detailed and clearer than in any other history of Indian philosophy. 

An index and an up-to-date bibliography facilitate documentation—JOHANNES 
RAHDER, Yale University. 


STUDIES IN ZEN. By D. T. Suzuki. Edited and with a foreword by Christmas 
Humphreys. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 212. 


This volume consists of seven essays, all of which have been pre- 
viously published separately between 1906 and 1953. One of the essays (“Zen: A 
Reply to Hu Shih”) appeared in the April 1953 issue of Philosophy East and West; 
and two of the essays (“An Interpretation of Zen Experience” and “Reason and 
Intuition”) appeared in the Philosophers’ Conference volumes (Philosophy—East 
and West and Essays in East-West Philosophy) under the editorship of Charles A. 
Moore. Although these three essays obviously constitute the core of the volume, the 
remaining four essays (two of which are recognized by Suzuki as “early works”) 
are important contributions and are not to be regarded as incidental. 

Of course, the volume does not attempt to bring together all of Suzuki's scattered 
essays, or even all of his more recent essays. Thus the reader may feel that certain 
essays which have been omitted should not have been omitted since they would have 
added appreciably to the significance of the over-all whole. This reviewer, at any 
rate, misses two excellent essays: “The Philosophy of Zen,” which appeared in the 
July 1951 issue of Philosophy East and West, and which presents a careful elucidation 
of Zen under the headings of metaphysics, psychology, ethics, aesthetics, and religion; 
and “Ethics and Zen Buddhism,” which appeared in Moral Principles of Action in 
1952 under the editorship of Ruth Nanda Anshen, and which develops a very im- 
portant distinction between morality and spirituality. No doubt both of these essays 
will appear in future collections. At any rate, these essays are too important to be lost 
to futurity, to borrow Mr. Humphreys’ expression. 

But let us not quibble about decisions that had to be made concerning what to 
include and what not to include. In this volume we have, on the whole, Suzuki at 
his best, clearest, and most decisively outspoken. And one who reads this volume 
is forced to realize as never before that, so far as Suzuki is concerned, there is no 
easy access to Zen: for Zen cannot be “classified under any known heading, as either 
a philosophy, or a religion, or a form of mysticism as it is generally understood in 
the West” (p. 84); Zen “despises those who indulge in word- or idea-mongering,” 
including Suzuki himself who is, at times, an excellent idea-monger (p. 142); to study 
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Zen “means to have Zen-experience,” the implication being that there is no other 
way to study Zen (p. 62); finally, “there are at least two types of mentality; the one 
which can understand Zen and, therefore, has the right to say something about it, 
and another which is utterly unable to grasp what Zen is” (p. 135). All in all, it 
would appear that the goal of Zen is total re-orientation; and thus the writings of 
Suzuki are to be understood not as an elucidation of an idea-system but as a stimulus 
to such re-orientation. Prior to this total re-orientation, philosophical and theological 
constructions are empty; after this total re-orientation, philosophical and theological 
constructions are only absurd. 

There is much that is intriguing about Suzuki's Zen; but whether the appeal in 
the West will be mainly to the philosopher, to the theologian, or to the perennial 
culturist time alone will tell—HAROLD E. MCCARTHY, University of Hawaii. 
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Books listed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative phi- 
losophy. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the book itself. Readers 
who wish to review any of the books should communicate with the Editor. 


THE FORCE OF WOMEN IN JAPANESE HISTORY. By Mary R. Beard. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1953. Pp. 196. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE COMPASSIONATE BUDDHA. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by E. A. Burtt. New York: The New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 1955. Pp. 247. 


ANCIENT INDIAN CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION. By K. C. Chakravarti. 
Bombay: Vora & Co., Publishers, Limited, 1952. Pp. 342 + xxvi + 4. 


SELECTED SAYINGS FROM THE PERFECTION OF WISDOM. Chosen, ar- 
ranged, and translated by Edward Conze. London: The Buddhist Society, 1955. 
Pp. 135. 


MILAREPA OU JETSUN-KAHBUM. VIE DE JETSUN MILAREPA. TRADU- 
ITE DU TIBETAIN PARLE LAMA KAZI DAWA-SAMDUP. Edité Par le 
W. Y. Evans-Wentz. Avec Introduction et Commentaires. Traduction Francaise 
de Roland Ryser. Paris: Libraire d’Amerique et D’Orient Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
1955. Pp. 363. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF C. G. JUNG, VOL. 16, THE PRACTICE OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPY: ESSAYS ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE TRANS- 
FERENCE AND OTHER SUBJECTS. Translated by R. F. C. Hull. New York: 
Bollengin Foundation, Inc., 1954. Pp. xi +- 377. 


THE ETHICS OF CIVILIZATION. By Arnold H. Kamiat. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 80. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CONFUCIAN PHILOSOPHY. By Lia Wu-Chi. Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, Ltd., 1955. Pp. 229. 


RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST. SUMERO-AKKADIAN RELI- 
GIOUS TEXTS AND UGARITIC EPICS. Edited by Isaac Mendelsohn. New 
York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1955. Pp. xxix + 284. 


HUMANISM AS THE NEXT STEP. By Lloyd and Mary Moraine. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1954. Pp. vi + 118. 


BHASKARI. Vol. III (English translation of The livara Pratyabhijna Vimarsini in 
the Light of the Bhaskari, with an Outline of History of Saiva Philosophy). By 
Kanti Chandra Pandey. Lucknow: Lucknow University, 1954. Pp. xxi + CCVI 
+ 331. 
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THE DIAMOND SUTRA OR THE JEWEL OF TRANSCENDENTAL WISDOM. 
Translated trom the Chinese by A. F. Price, with a Foreword by W. Y. Evans- 
Wentz. Second edition, London: The Buddhist Society, 1955. Pp. 75. 


THE DIVINE COLLABORATORS. By Rishabhchand. Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, 1955. Pp. 74. 


ANCIENT EDUCATION. By William A. Smith. Pp. xii + 309. 


ESSAIS SUR LE BOUDDHISME ZEN. By D. T. Suzuki. Translated under the 
direction of Jean Herbert. Troisitme édition, Paris: Editions Albin Michel, n.d. 
Pp. ii + 507. 


TOWARD INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. By Yasaka Takagi. Tokyo: 
Kenkyushu, 1954. Pp. x + 180. 


CONTEMPORARY LATIN-AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY: A SELECTION. With 
an introduction and notes by Anibal Sanchez Reulet. Translated from the Spanish 
and Portuguese by Willard R. Trask. Albuquerque: The University of New 
Mexico Press, 1954. Pp. xx + 285. 


ENTRETIENS ET CAUSERIES. By Swami Vivekananda, Preface and Introduction 
by Jean Herbert. Paris: Editions Albin Michel, 1955. Pp. 379. 
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Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and comparative phi- 
losophy except, occasionally, when a full table of contents is published to indicate 
the scope of a particular journal. Titles in Chinese and Japanese journals have 
been translated. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the publication 
itself. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 


THE ADVENT (Madras), XI (4), November, 1954: EpITORIAL, Freedom and 


Destiny. EDITORIAL, Mysticism and Occultism. SRI AUROBINDO, The Conditions 
of Attainment to the Gnosis. INDRA SEN, East-West Synthesis in Sri Aurobindo. 


XII (1), February, 1955: Sri AUROBINDO, Gnosis and Ananda. J. N. CHUBB, 
The Logic of the Infinite. 


XII (2), April, 1955: RISHABHCHAND, Self-Transcendence. M. L. PARTHASARA- 
THI, Sri Aurobindo and Evolution. 


THE ADYAR LIBRARY BULLETIN (Madras), XVIII (1-2), May, 1954: N. Alya- 


SWAMI SASTRI, Some Abhidharma Problems. A. G. KRISHNA WARRIER, The 
Tripura Upanisad. 

XVIII (3-4), December, 1954: K. KUNJUNNI RAJA, The Theory of Meaning 
according to Buddhist Logicians. N. AIYASWAMI SASTRI, Some Abhidharma 
Problems. P. M. Mont, Journey of the Brahmajfianin on the Devayana Path. A 
New Study of Brahmasitra, IV, 3. K. Guru Dutt, The Nadi Symbolism in 
Indian Thought. 


XIX (1-2), May, 1955: K. KUNJUNNI RAJA, The Theory of Suggestion in Indian 
Semantics. ALAIN DANIELOU, The Devi-upanisad translated with notes based 
on the Commentary of Sri Upanisad Brahmayogin. 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXVI (2), February, 1955: D. L. Murray, 


Theosophy—The Grand Reconciler. CEDOMIR MINDEROVIC, The Literature of 
Yugoslavia. PrirHvi RAJ JAIN, The Fundamentals of Jainism—II. ANON., Poets 
and Poetry. EDITORIAL, The Universality of the Ramayana. 


XXVI (3), March, 1955: Lita Ray, Beauty vs. Utility. R. P. S. The Experience 
of Beauty. Harry E. WEDECK, The Wealth of Seneca: Theory vs. Practice. 
MalITREY!I Devi, Tagore on Death—Two Poems Translated. R. P. S., Prejudice. 
C. R. K. MurTHI, The Background of Indian Science. ANON., The Test of The 
Civilized Man. 

XXVI (4), April, 1955: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—The Spring of the 
Soul. S. VAHIDUDDIN, The Goodness in Man and the Presence of God. N. Court, 
Possible Links between Indian and African Cultures: I. INDUKULA H. JHAVERI, 
The Approach of Jainism to Ethics and Haribhadra’s Contribution to It. 
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XXVI (5), May, 1955: B. C. Law, The Indian Conception of Soul. $. K. RAMA- 
CHANDRA RAO, Meditation in Buddhism. INDRA CHANDRA SHASTRI, Jainism 
and the Way to Spiritual Realization: I. 


XXVI (6), June, 1955: A. M. Low, Parapsychology and Psychical Research and 
Modern Science. INDRA CHANDRA SHASTRI, Jainism and the Way to Spiritual 
Realization: II. CLARE CAMERON, The New Materialism. 


ASIA (Saigon), IV (15), December, 1954: FrirH JOF SCHUON, Yoga as a Spiritual 
Principle. JOSEPH EPES BROWN, The Metaphysical and Cosmological Basis of the 
Forms in Chinese Mirrors. B. C. CHAUDHURI, Tagore, Sage and Founder of Visva 
Bharati. 


IV (16), March, 1955: SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN, Inaugural Speech at 
UNESCO's 8th General Conference. WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT, Science and the 
Spirit of Asoka. J. BRONOWSKI, The Dilemma of the Scientist. JOHN BLOFELD, 
The Real Message of Buddhism. AMALENDU DAs GUPTA, Trends in Modern 
Indian Literature. 


ASIATISCHE STUDIEN*ETUDES ASIATIQUES (Bern), VIII (1-4), 1954: 
EDMOND ROCHEDIEU, La pensée occidentale face 4 la sagesse de l’Orient. HEL- 
MUTH VON GLASENAPP, Der Altindische Materialismus. 


BIGAKU (Tokyo), V (2), October, 1954: MASAHIRO AOYAGO, The Golden Section 
and the System of Adolf Zeising’s Aesthetics. TOSHIO KITAZUMI, Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism of “Meiji” (1868-1911). MASANOBU TAMO, Gauguin’s Art. 


V (3), December, 1954: TsUNEYOSHI TSUDZUMI, The Object of Esthetics. MA- 
SAO YAMAMOTO, The Aesthetic Idea as an “Aufgabe,” YOSHIKO SUGIYAMA, The 
Structure of Artistic Experience in Verbal Expression. KO TANIMURA, The Mean- 
ing of Execution in Music. CHIKARA Mortol, A View on Industrial Arts. KAZU- 
HIRO SUSOWAKE, The Lefthandedness of Leonardo da Vinci. KIKUO NISHIMURA, 
On Diirer’s “Melancolia #1.” 


BIJDRAGEN (Antwerp), I, 1955: J. JORDENS, De godsidee en de verlossingsleer 
van de Bhagavadgita; L’idée de Dieu et de la rédemption dans la Bhagavadgita. 


BUKKYOGAKU-KENKYU [STUDIES IN BUDDHISM] (Kyoto), (10-11), 
January, 1955: RYOGON FUKUHARA, On the “Karma” in Buddhism. KENyU Ku- 
SUYAMA, Introduction to the Study on Milindapafiha. JITSUGEN KOBAYASHI, 
Problems of the mind-consciousness theory in Hui-yiian. MITSUMARO ISHIDA, 
The Reconstruction of the precepts and its agents—Jyokei and Kében. HAJIME 
NAKAMURA, Materials for the Study of the Maurya Age. 


BULLETIN ANALYTIQUE (Paris), VIII (Tables, Auteurs, Concepts), 1954. 
VIII (3), 1954. 
IX (1), 1955. 
IX (2), 1955. 
IX (3), 1955. 
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BUNKA [CULTURE] (Sendai, Japan), XVIII (4), July, 1954: G. Aizawa, 
Realism and Nominalism in the Reformation Age. T. Tomita, Growth of Thomas 
Jefferson's Spirit of Independence. 


XVIII (5), September, 1954: Y. OHWAKI, Absoluteness of an Absolute Judgment 
on the Tone Intensity. M. OTASHIRO, Consciousness and Thinking. S. KITAMURA, 
Consciousness and Unconsciousness in the Self and the Ego. J. ABE, The Basic 
Problems of the “Vélkerpsychologie” and the “Social Psychology.” 


XVIII (6), November, 1954: H. NisHIDA, Ein Beitrag zum “Laokoon”—Streit— 
Uber die Kunstanschauungen von Winckelmann, Lessing und Herder. 


XIX (1), January, 1955: O. KANAYA, The Mind of Po Chii i. 


XIX (2), March, 1955: T. IsHizu, The Foundation of Kierkegaard’s Thought— 
The Mechanism, Function and Source of Melancholy. I. Hori, Several Forms of 
Interactions between Shintoism and Buddhism, especially in Legend and Folklore. 
M. KUSUNOKI, The Independence of Human Being and Moral Religion. 


XIX (3), March, 1955: T. TAKETI, Beainnung iiber den Grund der Philosophie 
Geist und Natur, Endliches und Unendliches. T. NOBECHIE, Two types of Time, 
Flowing and Discontinuing. T. SAKAMOTO, The Philosophical View of Human 
Being. Y. NiTTA, Von den Weltanalglik bei Husserl. 


THE CEYLON HISTORICAL JOURNAL (Ceylon), Ill (3-4), January—April, 
1954: LUCIANO PETECH, Some Chinese Texts Concerning Ceylon. C. R. BOXER, 
An Introduction to Joao Ribeiro’s “Historical Tragedy of the Island of Ceylon” 
1685. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), VI (1), April, 1955: S. RADHAKRISHNAN, Asia’s 
Spiritual Vision of Man. MARIO BUSSAGLI, Similarities between the figurative 
arts in the East and West: the frontal representation of the Divine Chariot. Lu- 
CIANO PETECH, Mr. Panikkar on Western dominance in Asia. GIUSEPPE MORI- 
CHINI, The spiritual struggle of Vasubandhu and his Karmasiddhiprakarafia. JU- 
LIus EvoLA, The right to one’s own life in East and West. MASSIMO SCALIGERO, 
Aspects of Maya in Modern Science. 


V (A), January, 1955: RADHAKRISHNAN, The Hope of Humanity. F. BELLONI 
FiLippl, The critical edition of the Mahabharata. MASSIMO SCALIGERO, The Tantra 
and the Spirit of the West. MARIO TETI, The Né6 Plays are a perfect expression of 
Japanese art. 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), X (100), September, 1954: RENE GROUSSET, Con- 
fluences Orient-Occident. ANDRE SIEGFRIED, Asie nouvelle. HENRI BERNARD- 
MalITRE, La découverte du Bouddhisme. RAYMOND SCHWAB, Dialectique en 
Europpe, rythmique en Asie. PIERRE GRISON, Avicenne, l’Orient et I'Occident. 
M. LA FUENTE, L’edition francaise du Majjhima Nikaya Le Sutta des Obstacles. 
XI (101-102), October-November, 1954: PIERRE NGINN, Le caréme bouddhique 
au Laos. VADIME ELISSEEFF, Notes sur la peinture chinoise (II). Louis MaAs- 
SIGNON, Avicenne, Philosophe, a-t-il été aussi un Mystique? GEORGES C. ANA- 
WATI, Avicenne et l’Orient: perspectives d’avenir. 
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XI (103), December, 1954: FrirHJOF SCHUON, Que peut donner l'Orient a 
l’'Occident? ANDRE MiGoT, Le Bouddhisme, élément de confluence. 


XI (107), April, 1955: WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT, La science et l’esprit d’ Asoka. 


XI (108), May, 1955: SwAMI SDDHESWARANANDA, Réalité intemporelle. HENRY 
CorRBIN, Avicennisme et Iranisme dans notre univers spirituel. DAISETZ T. SUZUKI, 
Le Zen dans |’Art chevaleresque du tir a I’arc. 


XI (109-110), June-July, 1955: CLAupE Cu&NOT, Le R. P. Teilhard de Chardin 
entre l'Est et l'Ouest. 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), II (3), January, 1955: SuNitTI 
KUMAR CHATTERJI, The Indian Synthesis, and Racial and Cultural Inter-Mixture 
in India. U. N. GHOSHAL, The Spirit of Indian Civilization. CLARO M. RECTO, 


Asia is for Asians. BRATINDRAKUMAR SENGUPTA, The Vedantic Theory of 
Knowledge. 


Ill (4), April, 1955: S. K. CHATrERJI, The Culture of Africa. NANDALAL 
CHATTERJI, Mahatma Gandhi in World Politics. D. C. SIRCAR, Indian Epigraphy. 
H. Goetz, Hindu Element in Indo-Muslim Art. DEVABRATA SINHA, Buddhist 
Outlook on Human Personality. ANON., Contemporary Indian Thought. 


INDOGAKU BUKKYOGAKU KENKYU [JOURNAL OF INDIAN AND 
BUDDHIST STUDIES], (Tokyo), II] (1), September, 1954: Yukio SAKA- 
MOTO. The Significance and Structure of Détai-engi Thought. KOGEN MIZUNO, 
A Psychological Approval of Dvé-daia-pratitya-samutpada. REIMON YUKI, The 
Early Jodo Schools of India. AKIRA HIRAKAWA, The Fundamental Truth From 
the Standpoint of Vinaya. KUMATARO KAWADA, The Quest for Fundamental 
Truth in Bodhisattva-bhimi. REIHO MASUNAGA, The Experience of Fundamental 
Truth in Zen Buddhism. SHOREN IHARA, The Anupalabdhi in Pramanavarttika. 
ENICHI OCHO, On the Thought of Abrupt Attainment of Buddhahood. 


RESUMES: SHOSON MIYAMOTO, On Pratitya-samutpada. AKIRA HATAYA, 
The Logic of Satya-bhava. SHUKO DoBASHI, On the Four Virtues of Nirvana. 
KENZEN KONO, Treatise of Time in Ippen’s Jodo Buddhism. OSAMU ADACHI, On 
the Abankara of the Sankhya Philosophy. KyOsHUN TODO, The Concept of 
Praja in Séng-chao. KOE YAGI, The Problem of Thusness-Seed in Eshin Bud- 
dology. SoJUN MorROTO, The Concept of Sangha in Mahayana Buddhism. KENGYO 
Fuji, The Two-Truths Theory as a Buddhist Principle of Teaching. HAJIME 
NAKAMURA, Some Clarifications of the Concept of Voidness from the Standpoint 
of Symbolic Logic. JUNSHO TANAKA, The Vijfaptimatra Doctrine in Mahayan- 
asamgraba. KOsat Yasui, A Problem in Paratantra-svabhava: Samkleja and 
Viiuddhi. GISON SHIOTA, Vasubandhu’s Theory of Buddhatd and the Maba- 
parinirvana Sitra. SHOHO TAKEMURA, The Theory of Vijfaptimatra by Dignaga. 
SHUNKYO KATSUMATA, An Aspect of Dharmapala’s Vijfiaptimatra Doctrine. 
JIKAI FUJIYOSHI, Yogavasistha and Zen Buddhism. 


IYYUN (Jerusalem), V (4), October, 1954: PAUL Weiss, Guilt, God and Per- 
fection. 
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VI (1), January, 1955: FeLtrx WELTSCH, Can Evidence be a Sanction in Ethics? 


JINBUN KAGAKU KENKYU, (Tokyo) (16): NAOTARO KuDo, On the Japanese 
Version of Shelley's Letters Mainly from Italy. KEisHU SANETO, Notes on Con- 
temporary Chinese Poetry. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY (Baltimore), LXXIV 
(4), October-December, 1954: DeERK BopDE, Two New Translations of Lao Tzu. 
LXXV (1), January-March, 1955: D. D. KOSAMBI, The Basis of Ancient Indian 
History (1). 


THE MAHA BODHI (Calcutta), LXII (11), November, 1954: UPASAKA SILA 
SuTRA, The Buddha’s Pity. U. DHARMARATANA, The Reason for Anti-Buddhist 
Propaganda in Brahmanical Literature. A. A. G. BENNET, The Buddha’s Teaching 
in the Digha Nikaya. 


LXII (12), December, 1954: FRANCIS Story, Samsara and the Universe. KAMALA 
RATNAM, Horyuji—The Dawn of Buddhist Civilization in Japan. Y. Sik1 NYANA, 
Buddhism in Switzerland. A. A.G. BENNETT, The Buddha's Teaching in the Digha 
Nikaya Sutta I-XVI. 


LXIII (1), January, 1955: NirDEsSA SUTRA, The Bodhisattva Household. ANTON 
KROPAT KROPATSCH, The Mutations of Modern Biology and the “Rebirth” of 
Buddhism. SHREE R. BARUA, The Paticca Samuppada. HIMAVANTAVASI, In the 
Light of the Dhamma. 


LXIII (2), February, 1955: ANGUTTARA NIKAYA, The Essence of Mind is In- 
trinsically Pure. BHIKKHU U. DHAMMARATANA, Kammic Ascent and Descent of 
Man. 


LXIII (3), Marchy 1955: HIMAVANTAVASI, In the Light of the Dhamma. EDI- 
TORIAL, The Individual Effort. 


LXIII (4), April, 1955: J. DE Groot, The Code of the Mahayana in China. 
KARLIS M. TENNISONS (VAGENDRA MANTRAMITRA), Buddhism in Eastern 
Europe. A. A. G. BENNETT, The Buddha’s Teaching in the Digha Nikaya Suttas 
I-XVI. EprroriAL, The Six Perfections. ; 


LXIII (5), May, 1955: BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA, The Transcendental Unity 
of Buddhism. Y. KRISHNAN, The Mahayana and the Modern World. HERAMBA 
CHATTERJEE, The Buddhistic Conception of Nirvana. EDWARD CONZE, Meditation 
on Emptiness. HIMAVANTAVASI, In the Light of the Dhamma. 


LXIII (6), June, 1955: SUDHA SENGUPTA, Buddhism in Western India. KESHAB 
CHANDRA GUPTA, Fundamentals of the Dhamma. NALINAKSHA DutTT, The 
Rise and Fall of Buddhism in India. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXIX (4), February, 1955: D. T. SuZUKI, Self 
and Zen. PETHWICK-LAWRENCE, Compassion. KOSHO OTANI, Gratitude. EDWARD 
CONZE, Meditation on Death (Translation). RONALD FUSSELL, What is Reli- 
gion? D. SNELLGROVE, Buddhism and the Tibetans. CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, 
Indian Art. ANANDA METTEYA, Buddhist Self-Culture (Part II). 
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XXX (1), May, 1955: CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, Karma and Rebirth. EDWARD 
CONZE, Buddhaghosa’s Meditation on Death II. BHIKKHU KAPILAVADDHO, The 
Essence of the Dhamma. W. S. KARUNARATNE, The Message of the Dhammapada. 


MOTHER INDIA (Pondicherry), (Special Sri Aurobindo Number), December, 
1954: RISHABHCHAND, The Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo: Chap. XIX—The 
Integral Perfection. C. C. Dutt, Sri Aurobindo’s Interpretation of the Gita. K. D. 
SETHNA, Matter and Life: A Scrutiny of Scientific Opinions. 


January, 1955: NAGIN DosHI, Peace: Sri Aurobindo’s Answers to Some Questions. 
Sri AUROBINDO, The Secret of the Veda: Selected Hymns. RISHABHCHAND, The 
Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo: Chap. XX—“The Hour of God.” 


March, 1955: K. D. SETHNA, Matter and Life: A Scrutiny of Scientific Opinions. 
C. C. Dutt, Sri Aurobindo’s Interpretation of the Gita. 


April, 1955: Sri AUROBINDO, Man’s Evolution and the Supreme Goal. 


May, 1955: Sri AUROBINDO, The Secret of the Veda, Chapter IX: The Ashwins 
—Indra—The Vishvavedas. 


June 1955: JIBENDRA, Inconsistencies in Spiritual Life. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD (Hartford), XLV (1); January, 1955: H. A. R. Gips, An 
Interpretation of Islamic History. FAZLU-R-RAHMAN, Modern Muslim Thought. 
S. A. KAMALI, Muslims in India Since Partition. 


XLV (2), April, 1955: EpbITORIAL, The Criterion. SiR HAMILTON GIBB, An 
Interpretation of Islamic History, II. 


THE OTANI GAKUHO (Journal of Buddhism and Cultural Science) (Kyoto), 
XXXIV (3), December, 1954: IcHIYA HASHEOKA, Etymological Interpretations 
of the Term “Tathagata,” Seen in the DaSabhimivibhiasa-Sastra. KATO RyUsHO, 
“Der Grund” in Heidegger’s Philosophy. 


XXXIV (4), March, 1955: SHOKEN INABA, Doctrine and Practice: Their Rela- 
tionship Described in the Ky6-gy6-shin-shd. GYONIN ABE, Concept of “Natur 
in Gott” in Schelling. KyOsHIN NAGATA, Meaning of “Sukuhivati-vyiha.” 


XXXV (1), June, 1955: SHIRO UssuGi, A Study in the Dasabhimikavibhisa. 
HIDEO MonrI, The Principles of Democracy. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXVII (4), January, 1955: 
R. V. DE SMET, The Correct Interpretation and Definitions of the Absolute, accord- 
ing to Sarnkaracarya and Saint Thomas Aquinas. R. DAs, The Immortality of the 
Self. WILLIAM F. GOODWIN, Theories of Consciousness and Liberation in the 
Samkhya Philosophy and the Philosophy of George Santayana. C. T. K. CHARI, 
Intellectual and Mystical Intuition. S. OOKERJEE, The Nature of Logical Laws. 
A. K. SARKAR, Changing Phases of Buddhist Thought. A. G. JAVADEKAR, Ethical 
Theory of Knowledge. G. R. MALKANI, Two Different Traditions of Pure 
Philosophy. J. N. CHUBB, The Logic of the Infinite. 
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EDWARD XXVIII (1), April, 1955: S. K. CHATTOPADHYAYA, The Real, the Given, and 
10, Th the Objective. A. DE MENDONCA, Augustinian Platonism. S. G. HULYALKAR, 
, The a Ae : . : “ . se 
mooie. Sensus Communis” and its Functions in Aristotle’s Psychology of Cognition. 

PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Meaning and Verification of Knowledge. KALI 
cember, KRISHNA BANERJEE, Perception and Direct Awareness. P. T. RAJU, Some Reflec- 
X—The tions on Activism and Zeno’s Paradoxes. 

. K. D. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Calcutta), LIX (8), August, 1954: EpIrToRIAL, Some 
Features of the Indian Way of Life. G. L. MEHTA, The Spirit of India. V. B. 
1estions. ATHAVALE, Historicity of Some Places Mentioned in the Ramayana. 
edie LIX (9), September, 1954: S$. C. SEN GuPTA, The Atheists. EDITORIAL, The 
Perennial Philosophy and the Spiritual Need of Man. HARLOW SHAPLEY, Ideals 
pinions, Needed for New Horizons. C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYER, Evolution of a National 
Culture. C. KUNHAN RAJA, “Purpose” in Indian Philosophy. TARA KUMAR 
GHOSH, In Search of Reality. SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA, Sri-Bhashya. 


LIX (10), October, 1954: EprTrorRIAL, The Ideal Relationship Between the Teacher 


Ashwins and the Pupil. Prririm A. SOROKIN, Tragedy and Transcendence of Tribal Al- 

truism. SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, In Quest of the Ultimate. ALBIN R. GIL- 

BERT, Sri Ramakrishna’s Significance for Western Thought. C. C. CHATTERJI, 

Mahatma Gandhi—Who Lived the Gita, P. S. SAstRI, The Relation of Progress 

1BB, An and Values to the Philosophy of History. SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA, Sri-Bhashya. 
hought. 


LIX (11), November, 1954: SwAmMI YATISWARANANDA, The Significance of 
Religious Symbols. GOVINDA CHANDRA Dev, Role of the Unity-Idea in Education. 
BB, An SWAMI SUNDARANANDA, Sri Ramakrishna—The Symbol of National Unity. P. 
NAGARAJA RAO, The Message of Sri Krishna in the Gita. CHINMOY CHATTERJI, 
Some Aspects of Education as Described in the Upanishads. PRAVAS JIVAN 


Kyoto), CHAUDHURY, Kena Upanishad (A Philosophical Exposition). H. M. DESAI, The 
aaah Master and the Disciple. SwAMI VIRESWARANANDA, Sri-Bhashya. 
| LIX (12), December, 1954: EprroriAL, Woman’s Place of Honour in Hindu 
’ Society. SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA, “Meditation” on the Bhagavad Gita. PRAVAS 
ir Rela- JIvAN CHAUDHURY, Kena Upanishad. R. K. Murti, Real Efficiency—A Product 
an of Realized Practical Religion. SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA, Sri-Bhashya. 
iiniits LX (1), January, 1955: EprToRIAL, Saviours of Mankind. P. S. SAsTRI, Philosophy 
vibhiga. of History and the Vedanta. VINCENT SHEEAN, The Cultural Heritage of India. 
‘PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Materialism versus Mentalism (Relative Standpoints 
, 1955: of Modern Science and Vedanta). NANDALAL CHATTERJI, Religion and Modern 
accord- Materialism. S. N. L. SHRIVASTAVA, The Spirit and Ideals of Hinduism. MOHAN 
, of the LAL SETHI, Unity in Diversity. RUTH NANDA ANSHEN, India and America: 
in the Their Idealistic Traditions. S. VAHIDUDDIN, The Mystery of the Moment. 
to LX (2), February, 1955: EprrorIAL, Philosophy, Morality, and Religion. SHRI 
Ethi ™ JiBENDRA, Need for an Integral Education. ABINASH CHANDRA BOosE, Vibhiti- 
Tee Yoga (The Path of Splendour) in the Vedas. P. K. ACHARYA, Religious Basis of 


Hindu Architecture. D. N. Roy, Psychology of Nationalism. 
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LX (3), March, 1955: EprTroRIAL, Resurgence of Asia. VICHITRA NARAIN 
SHARMA, The Mahatma’s Weapon of Non-Violence. S. N. L. SHRIVASTAVA, The 
Spirit and Ideals of Hinduism. MAKHANLAL MUKHERJI, Belief and Knowledge. 


LX (4), April, 1955: Swami VIVEKANANDA, Concentration. EDITORIAL, Re- 


surgence of Asia—II (The Hurdle of Religion). J. T. PARIKH, The Art of Life 
in the Bhagavad-Gita. 


LX (5), May, 1955: SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, An Unfinished Article. 
LX (6), Jume, 1955: EprroriAL, The Content of Spirituality. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OKURAYAMA ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
(Yokohama), I, December, 1954: HAJIME NAKAMURA, A Glimpse into Pre- 
Safikara Vedanta philosophy. KOGEN MIZUNO, An Index to the Pali Texts Trans- 
lated into Chinese. SHOZEN KuMol, Gotama’s Concept of Transmigration in 
Relation to that in the Upanishads. SHODO HANAYAMA, On the ASokavadana in 
the Samyuktagama. ATSUSHI UNO, On a Work of Hemacandra. TORU MAKITA, 
The “Pramana” Theory of Kuméarila Bhatta. JIKIDO TAKASAKI, YAjfiavakya’s Con- 
cept of Atman. SHOKIN FuRUTA, The Thought of Gesshii Sdko. MIZUMARO 
IsHIDA, The Revival of the Ritsu-Sect in the Kamakura Period. RYUICHI ABE, 
Asami Keisai on Shintoism and China.) Mg&GUM! HONDA, An Index to the 
Philosophical Sitras. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH (London), L 
(182), January, 1953: H. H. Price, Survival and the Idea of “Another World.” 
GARDNER MURPHY, Psychology and Psychical Research. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), V (10), 
October, 1954: AKSHAYA KUMAR BANERJEBA, The Contribution of Saivism to the 
Spiritual Culture of India. 


V (11), November, 1954: BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA, Art and Spiritual Life. 
TRIPURARI CHAKRAVARTI, The Position of Women in China. 


V (12), December, 1954: BHIKsSHU SANGHARAKSHITA, Meaning of Buddhism 
and Value of Art. R. C. MAJUMDAR, The Position of Women in Ancient India. 


VI (1), January, 1955: AMIYA KUMAR MAZUMDAR, Vivekananda and the Re- 
interpretation of the Vedanta as the Basis of Universal Religion. CONSTANTIN 
REGAMEY, East and West. 


VI (2), February, 1955: S. K. Dg, Beginnings of Indian Civilization. FELix VAL- 
YI, Japan and the Western World. 


VI (3), March, 1955: RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, The Symbolic Life of Man. 
RAMESH CHANDRA GHOSH, Human Rights. Kurt F, LEIDBCKER, Emerson and 
India in Retrospect. SARBARI BHUSAN PURKAIT, Education and Discipline. 


VI (4), April, 1955: DinesH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, The Rational Approach 
to Advaita Philosophy. 
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NARAIN VI (5), May, 1955: HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER, Dimensions of Experience. P. R. 
VA, The SRINIVAS, Hindu Sociology and Modern Ideologies. 

ledge. 
ee VI (6), June, 1955: R. ANTOINE, Christian Mysticism. 
AL, Re- VI (7), July, 1955: G. L. MEHTA, Vivekananda—His Influence in the Awakening 
of Life of Modern India. TRIPURARI CHAKRAVARTI, The Message of the Mahabharata. 


A. BRYSON GERRARD, Common Man in Shakespeare’s Plays. YASABURO SHIMO- 
NAKA, India and Japan. 


RASSEGNA DI PEDAGOGIA (Padua), XII (2-3), April-September, 1954: PIERO 
FAGGIOTTO, La filosofia classica ed il metodo globale. 


snag XIII (2), April-June, 1955: M. ANNA ROCCHI, Umanesimo e neo-umanesimo. 
Trans- RENCONTRE ORIENT-OCCIDENT (Geneva), I (1), September—October, 1954: 
tion in EDITORIAL, Que faut-il dire aux hommes? EDMOND ROCHEDIBU, La Pensée oc- 
dana in cidentale face 4 la Sagesse de I’Orient. JEAN-PIERRE MAXENCE, La Sagesse dans 
AKITA, la Pensée occidentale. ALI DJAMALZADEH, Le Soufisme dans la Pensée orientale 
’s Con- et la Poésie persane. MAURICE LAMBILLIOTTE, Le Sens du Divin. SUZANNE 
UMARO ENGELSON, Les Livres. 

it ABE, 

to the I (2), November—December, 1954: ROLAND CAHEN, De I’Occident 4 I’Orient 


ou de la surface a la profondeur de I’étre. R. P. H. CoNus, Le Moi dans la Pensée 
occidentale. JEAN HERBERT, Le Moi dans la Pensée de Orient. SUZANNE ENGEL- 
lon), L SON, Les Livres. 


V orld.” 
THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), II (10), October, 1954: S. GURSARAN SINGH 
SARAN, Guru Grant and Its Compilers. TRILOCHAN SINGH, The Genius of Guru 
(10), Arjan. S. SARDUL SINGH CAVEESHAR, Democracy Sanctified. 


to the 
II, (12), December, 1954: BHAI JODH SINGH, So a Sikh Believes. S. SARDUL 
1 Lif SINGH CAVEESHAR, Music’s Place in Sikhism. S. BHAJAH SINGH BHARATI, The 
Life. Saviour of Hinduism. TRILOCHAN SINGH, Religion and Art. PURAN SINGH, On 
the Paths of Life. 
a III (1), January, 1955: Hira LALL CHOPRA, The Guru and Social Reform. S. 
—_. KHAZAN SINGH, The Supreme Sacrifice. BHAI SAHIB SHER SINGH, Guru Gobind 
i i Singh’s Personality. PURAN SINGH, On the Paths of Life. 
ANTI Ill (2), February, 1955: HARBHAJAN SINGH, The Aims of Sikh Education. S. 
SARDUL SINGH CAVEESHAR, Why We Need Our Gurus. 
- VAL- ) Ill (3), March, 1955: RAVINDRA CHOPRA, Confucius and His Religion. BHAI 
JopH SINGH, The Object of Individual Life. HARNAM DAs, Philosophy of the 
, Sword. GOBIND SINGH, Traits of a Guru. S. S. AMOLE, Sikhism and Science. 
m and III (4), April, 1955: HARBANS SINGH, Sikhs—Their Inspiration and Tradition. 
e. S. MOHAN SINGH KALRA, Renascence. 
proach 


III (5), May, 1955: HARBHAJAN SINGH, The Mind in Its Modern Setting. 
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TAMIL CULTURE (Madras), IV (1), January, 1955: V. I. SUBRAMONIAM, Muslim 
Literature in Tamil. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Utrecht), XVII (2), June, 1955: R. C. 


KWANT, De historie en het absolute. Kritische analyse van de opvatting van 
Merleau-Ponty. 


LA TORRE (Rio Piedras), III (10), April-June, 1955: José ARSENIO TORRES, La 
filosofia en los Estados Unidos. 


VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLI (3), July, 1954: EprroriAL, Sri Sarada, The 
Consummation of the Ramakrishna-Ideal. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, Sri Sarada, the 
Universal Mother. 


XLI (4), August, 1954: V. RAGHAVAN, Great Women in the History of Sanskrit 
and Prakrt Classical Literature, I. ROMA CHAUDHURY, The Conception of Sakti 


in Indian Philosophy. SWAMI PREMESHANANDA, Sri Sarada Devi: The Ideal for 
Work-a-day Life. 


XLI (5), September, 1954: EprroriAL, The Ideal of Service in the Life of Teach- 
ings of Gautama the Buddha, I. Kurt E. LEIDECKER, Awareness Cosmic and In- 
dividual. V. RAGHAVAN, Great Women in the History of Sanskrit and Prakre 
Classical Literature, Il. M. ARTHUR KLINE, We Are Born to Believe. 


XLI (6), October, 1954: EprrorRIAL, The Ideal of Service in the Life and Teach- 
ings of Gautama the Buddha, II. RoMA CHAUDHURY, The Conception of Sakti in 
Indian Philosophy. ANTHONY ELEN JIMITTAM, Gandhian God in a Godless World. 
P. T. RAJU, Philosophical Basis for Educational Guidance. SWAMI PAVITRANANDA, 
Vedanta Movement in America. 


XEI (7), November, 1954: EprroriAL, The Ideal of Service in The Life and 
Teachings of Gautama The Buddha, III. SwAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, Life Here 
and Hereafter. 


XLI (8), December, 1954: DiLip KUMAR Roy, Contagion of the Holy, I. SUNITI 
BALA GUPTA, Women Characters in the Mahabharata. 


XLI (9), January, 1955: EprrorRIAL, The Ideal of Service in the Religion of Zar- 
athustra. SWAMI SIDDHESWARANANDA, Seeing Brahman with Open Eyes. DILIP 
KuMAR Roy, Contagion of the Holy, II. SuNrr1 BALA GuPTA, Women Characters 
in the Mahabharata, I. 


XLI (10), February, 1955: EprroriAL, The Ideal of Service in Taoism. SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA, Concentration. V. A. THIAGARAJAN, The Approach to Sri Ra- 
makrishna from the Point of View of Indian Philosophy. V. RAGHAVAN, Some 
Leading Ideas of Hindu Thought. Ditip KUMAR Roy, Contagion of the Holy, III. 


XLI (11), March, 1955: EpirorIAL, We Require Planning for the Entire Man. 
SWAMI NIKHILANANDA, Sri Ramakrishna’s Spiritual Experiences. P. N. SRINI- 
VASACHARI, Varieties of Vedantic Experiences. ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAN, Rea- 
son and Faith in this Atomic Age. SUNITI BALA GUPTA, Women Characters in the 
Mahabharata, II. SARASWATI CHENNAKESAVAN, A Review of the Twenty-Ninth 
Indian Philosophical Congress. 
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Muslim XLI (12), April, 1955: EprroriAL, Wanted—World-Saving Satyagraha of Sci- 
entists the World Over. SwAMI GANANANDA, The Place of Tradition in San- 
RC kara’s Philosophy. SUNITI BALA GupTA, Women Characters in the Mahabharata, 
ng in Ill. ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAN, Reason and Faith in this Atomic Age. 
XLII (1), May, 1955: Kurt F. LEmECKER, Religion Today in America. FLOYD 
ans. La H. Ross, The Vedanta Movement in America, C. T. K. CHARI, The Psychology of 
. Mysticism—A Survey of Some Recent Trends. 
la, The XLII (2), June, 1955: EprroriAL, Rehabilitation of Hindu Society. V. RAGHA- 
da, the VAN, The Expansion of Ancient Indian Culture. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, Religion 
Today in India. 
anskrit THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY (Santiniketan), XX (2), Autumn, 1954: 
f Sakti ANDRE GIDE, Introduction to L’Offrande Lyrique. VISVANATH PRASAD VARMA, 
leal for Marxism and Vedanta. DHIRENDRAMOHAN DATTA, Tagore on Culture and Civi- 
lization. 
Teach- XX (3), Winter, 1954-1955: WALTER LIEBENTHAL, On World-Interpretations: 
- bn II. J. B. S. HALDANE, Non-Violent Biology. 
fr 
. XX (4), Spring, 1955: M. M. BHATTACHERJE, English Poets through Indian 
Eyes. ARUNA Dutt, The Time-Plays of J. B. Priestley. N. B. Roy, The Back- 
om ground of Iqbal’s Poetry. WALTER LIEBENTHAL, On World-Interpretations: III. 
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News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Ap- 
propriate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department 
of Philosophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





Philosophy in Formosa. Philosophy is by no means forgotten in Formosa 
amidst the Nationalist struggle for survival. Of the twenty-nine articles in a volume 
entitled Essays on Chinese Culture, a symposium, the volume being in commemora- 
tion of the ninetieth birthday of Mr. Wu Tsu-hui, Master of Modern Thought 
Chinese (Taipei: March 1953), four are on philosophy, namely, “Main Currents of 
Chinese Thought,” “An Inquiry into the Essence of Confucianism,” “Logical Ideas 
of Hsiin Tzu,” and “Basic Ideas of the Buddhist Meditation School.” In the Academic 
Review, 1, 4 (June, 1953), the most outstanding academic journal in Free China, 
there were two articles on philosophy: “The Moral and Political Philosophies of 
Mo Tzi” and “Problems about the External World.” 

Books on philosophy recently published in Formosa include these: An Outline 
of the Philosophy of Changes; An Outline of Educational Philosophy; An Introduc- 
tion to Western Philosophy; and An Introduction to the Philosophy of John Dewey. 
These are reissues of books published in mainland China some years ago. Among 
new publications are: (1) Outline of Philosophy, (2) Logic, (3) Outline of Ethics, 
(4) History of Chinese Philosophy, (5) History of Western Philosophy, (6) Es- 
sentials of Neo-Confucianism, (7) Essentials of Classical Philosophers, (8) A Com- 
mentary on the Four Books, (9) A Commentary on Mencius, (10) An Annotation 
of Mencius, (11) A Commentary on the Book of Poetry, (12) Introduction to Neo- 
Confucianism, (13) The Analects Explaimed, (14) History of Chinese Thought, 
(15) The Chinese Way of Chinese Thought, and (16) Educational Philosophy. 
Practically all these books are by university professors, mostly trained in the West. 
The outstanding one, however, is Ch’ien Mu, renowned authority on Sinology who 
has never been abroad. He is the author of “Main Currents of Chinese Thought” 
and books Nos. 8, 13, and 14, each in two volumes.—W. T. Chan. 


In a joint undertaking this year, the University of Utah, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, and Utah State Agricultural College are conducting a series of lecture- 
discussions entitled “The Great Religions of East and West.” The program and the 
speakers are as follows: Hinduism, Sterling M. McMurrin, Professor of Philosophy, 
Dean, University College, University of Utah; Buddhism, Obert C. Tanner, Lecturer 
in Philosophy, University of Utah; Religions of China, Helmut G. Callis, Professor 
of History, University of Utah; Judaism, Sterling M. McMurrin; The Establishment 
of the Christian Church, Wilford W. Richards, Director, L. D. S. Institute, Logan, 
Utah; Jewish Influence on Christianity, Chauncey Riddle, Assistant Professor of Reli- 
gion and Philosophy, Brigham Young University; Perplexities of The Doctors—East 
and West, Hugh Nibley, Professor of History and Religion, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity; Medieval Western Christianity, A. George Ellsworth, Associate Professor of 
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History, Utah State Agricultural College; Protestantism and The Development of 
Christianity, J. Duncan Brite, Professor of History, Utah State Agricultural College; 
Religion in The American Colonies, Eugene Campbell, Associate Director, L. D. S. 
Institute, Logan, Utah. 

According to the program the aim of this course is a broadened acquaintance with 
the principal religious systems and organizations within which people all over the 
world organize their lives. It is hoped that a wider knowledge of this subject will 
result in greater understanding and sympathetic toleration. Each lecture will be given 
at all three participating institutions. 


A special Symposium of Oriental Philosophy was held in conjunction with me 
meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association meeting 
at Michigan Stage College in April, 1955. 

The Symposium was arranged by the Committee on Oriental Philosophy of the 
Western Division of the American Philosophical Association. The chairman was 
Frederick P. Harris, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. George P. Conger 
and Robert Browning were the other members. Charles Morris, University of Chicago, 
was chairman of the Symposium. 

The titles of the papers were: “Some Important Ways in which Western Philosophy 
Can Learn from Eastern Thought,” E. A. Burtt, Cornell University; “The Philosophy 
of K. C. Bhattacharya,” George B. Burch, Tufts College; “The Role of Oriental 
Philosophy in American Education,” Derk Bodde, University of Pennsylvania. 


Professor Y. P. Mei, who was Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Princeton Uni- 
versity during 1954-1955, has been appointed Professor and Head of the Department 
of Oriental Studies at the State University of lowa, Iowa City. Professor Mei was a 
member of the 1949 East-West Philosophers’ Conference and is currently on the 
Board of Editors of Philosophy East and West, representing Chinese philosophy. 


Professor R. V. Das, of the University of Calcutta, is Visiting Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Harvard University, for the first semester of the academic year 1955-1956. 
Professor Das is giving one course in Classical Indian Philosophy, also a seminar in 
Metaphysics. ; 


Professor G. P. Conger, long-time member and chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy at the University of Minnesota, now retired from that position, gave the 
1955 Ghosh Lectures on Comparative Religion at the University of Calcutta during 
the winter. The series consisted of eight lectures under the general title “Toward 
the Unification of the Faiths.” 


Dr. P. T. Raju, of the Department of Philosophy at the University of Rajuputana, 
will give the “Sir Jari Gaur Foundation Lectures” at Saugar University on the subject 
“Comparative Philosophy.” 


Archie J. Bahm, Professor of Philosophy, University of New Mexico, is studying 
Buddhist philosophy in the University of Rangoon during 1955-1956, on a Fulbright 
grant. 
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Visiting Fulbright Scholars to the United States during 1954-1955 included 
Khagendra Nath Kar, Lecturer in Philosophy at the University of Rangoon, who 
studied logic and ethics at Harvard University; Kali Prasad, Head of the Department 
of Philosophy and Psychology at the University of Lucknow, who studied epistemology 
in Haverford College, M.1.T., and Fisk University; Chong-woo Lee, Vice-President 
of Korea University, who studied philosophy and higher education at Yale University 
and the University of Chicago; and Sukhai Tseng, Dean of Liberal Arts, Chosun 
Christian University, Korea, who studied philosophy of science and higher education 
at Yale University and the University of Chicago. 


Professor P. K. Mok, of the Department of History at Occidental College, teaches 
a yearly course in Oriental philosophy, one semester being devoted to Chinese 
philosophy and another to Indian philosophy. Mok is a graduate of Lingnan Uni- 
versity, in Canton, China. 























PARAGON BOOK GALLERY 


The Oriental Book Store of America 


857 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y., USA 


We specialize exclusively in books on the FAR EAST, NEAR 
& MIDDLE EAST. 


More than 20,000 “in-print” and “out-of-print” books on 
Oriental history, religion, philosophy, literature, linguistics & 
art in all languages are on our shelves. All librarians, collectors, 
and scholars are invited to send their want lists, which will receive 
our very best attention. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


We purchase single works and complete libraries on the 
Orient and always pay full value. 














THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY 


Editor—Roy North 
| IN OUR AUTUMN ISSUE: 


SRINIKETAN by Leonard Elmhirst. In an address delivered on February 6, 
1955, at Sriniketan, the institution he helped to found with Rabindranath 
Tagore in 1922, Elmhirst discusses its purpose and ideals which are of vital 
interest to modern India. 


Tue REcAPTuRE oF CALCUTTA by Tapanmohan Chatterji. You read in our 
last issue how Sirajuddaulah captured Calcutta from the English in 1756. 
In this next number read how the English, under Clive, recaptured the city. 
ENGLIsH Poet-Critics by Mihir K. Sen. In an arresting and thought- 
provoking article Sen examines the investigations made by some English 
poets into the nature and function of poetry, and the validity of their ideas. 
LeTrers TO A Friend from Okakura Kakuzo. A selection from the letters 
of this great Japanese writer to one of his Indian friends. 

Tue Diwans oF Mirza KAMRAN translated by N. B. Roy. These translations 
effectively retain the spirit of the original poems in all their beauty and 
wistfulness. 

The subscription for 4 consecutive issues is Rs. 8-0-0 ($3.00 or 14/-), Postal 
remittances should be sent to, and cheques drawn in favour of, the Registrar, 
Visvabharati University, Correspondence address is: 


Editor, VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY 
Santiniketan P. O., West Bengal, India 























